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r editorial 

The  Real  Reality 


When  you  think  about 
reality  tele\ision,  the 
first  image  that  comes 
to  mind  might  include 
a  couple  of  wealthy  housewives  in  a 
screaming  match;  it  might  include 
strangers  living  in  a  house  as  cam¬ 
eras  document  their  every  move;  or  it 
might  include  singers  performing  on  a 
national  stage,  eager  to  land  a  record¬ 
ing  contract. 

But  you  simply  have  to  change  the 
channel  to  find  the  true  meaning 
of  reality  tele\'ision.  As  I  write  this 
editorial,  the  24-hour  news  cycle  is 
currently  pla>ang  scenes  from  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  where  the  streets  are  filled 
with  protestors  after  Freddie  Gray,  a 
25-year-old  African  American  man, 
died  under  police  custody,  and  across 
the  world,  the  country  of  Nepal  is  reel¬ 
ing  from  a  7-8  magnitude  earthquake 
that  so  far  has  claimed  more  than 
5,000  lives  and  injured  9,000  people. 
We’re  seeing  firsthand  the  devasta¬ 
tion-bodies  being  pulled  from  the 
rubble,  toppled  buildings,  and  home¬ 
less  families  seeking  aid. 

Not  too  long  ago,  these  same  media 
outlets  continuously  played  cell  phone 
\adeo  of  the  police  shooting  and  death 
of  Walter  Scott,  an  African-American 
man  killed  by  a  white  South  Carolina 
police  officer.  News  sites  including  the 
Neio  York  Times,  Gvardian,  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  gave  readers  the  option 
to  watch  Scott’s  tragic  death  unfold  on 
their  ^^deo  player. 

Without  this  video,  the  truth  behind 
Scott’s  death  might  not  have  been 
brought  to  light  and  the  police  officer 
might  not  have  been  charged  with 
murder. 

“Posting  \ideos  of  killings  is  fairly 
new  territoty  for  the  American  press,” 
Philip  Goure\dtch,  staff  vTiter  for  The 
New  Yorker,  VTote  in  April.  “(The  Scott 
\ideo)  made  inescapable  a  horrific 
murder,  an  act  of  outrageous  injustice 


by  a  putative  guardian  of  the  law.  Does 
that  mean  we  all  need  to  see  it?” 

Maybe  we  do.  Maybe  we  don’t.  But 
readers  and  viewers  should  be  able  to 
have  that  choice. 

In  this  month’s  cover  stoiy,  Nick 
Schou  discusses  the  sanitization  of 
news,  in  particular  how  traditional 
media  is  shielding  the  public  from 
graphic  or  offensive  news.  Wlien  the 
news  is  withholding  the  news,  you 
knoAv  that’s  a  problem. 

I  w^atched  the  Scott  video  footage, 
and  yes,  it  w^as  hard  to  finish,  but  1 
made  the  decision  to  hit  play.  Imagine 
if  the  public  had  been  shielded  from 
that  \ideo  and  not  even  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  view  it.  We  never  would 
have  known  for  ourselves  what  tmly 
happened  during  the  last  few  minutes 
of  Scott’s  life. 

This  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for 
feature  photography,  Daniel  Bere- 
hulak,  was  honored  for  his  series  on 
Ebola  in  West  Africa.  Working  for  the 
New  York  Times,  Berehulak  spent  four 
months  documenting  the  horrifying 
disease.  According  to  his  nomina¬ 
tion  letter,  Berehulak  sat  with  Ebola 
patients  for  hours  as  they  waited  to 
receive  medical  attention.  He  cap¬ 
tured  emotional  images  like  James 
Dorbor,  an  8-year-old  boy  suspected 
of  being  infected  with  Ebola,  being 
carried  aw^ay  by  a  medical  staff  dressed 
in  yellow^  protective  gear,  and  he  also 
captured  grieving  relatives  as  a  burial 
team  prepared  to  remove  their  loved 
one’s  body. 

Both  the  Scott  \ndeo  and  Berehu- 
lak’s  photos  could  be  categorized  as 
graphic  or  offensive,  but  it’s  these 
kinds  of  powerful  images  that  the 
news  should  be  broadcasting,  printing, 
and  sharing.  It  would  be  a  disservice 
if  they  chose  to  censor  the  real  reality. 
-NY 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  TONi'  O.  CHAJ^IPAGNE 


This  year’s  25  Under  35 
inspires  all  journalists 

It  is  -with  much  inspiration  that  I  read 
the  annual  “25  under  35”  list.  (“25 
Under  35,”  April  2015)  As  a  young 
professional  (25)  leading  a  newsroom 
team  of  nine,  we  find  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  kno\N'ing  that  our  efforts  as  multi- 
media  journalists  are  making  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  our  community  and  across  the 
nation.  Knowing  there  are  fellow  young 
professionals  taking  leaps  into  the  some¬ 
times  intimidating  world  of  publishing 
tlirough  various  campaigns  to  keep  the 
]irofession  alive  serves  as  motivation 
to  continue  fighting  the  good  fight.  My 
hcU’dworking  and  young  newsroom 
serves  as  a  constant  reminder  of  my 
decision  to  pursue  a  career  in  what  was 
once  known  as  a  “dead”  industr}\  With  a 
little  passion,  adaptability  and  \villing- 
ness  to  take  a  chance,  our  generation 
^\^ll  be  seen  at  the  forefront  of  multime¬ 
dia  journalism,  and  our  ideas  and  ability 
to  embrace  the  unknovsn  will  have  a 
kisting  legac}^  for  years  to  come.  Kudos 
to  this  list! 

KATLYN  PROCTOR 

EDITOR,  THE  EAGLE  TIMES.  CLAREMONT,  N.H. 

From  the  PR  perspective 

1  read  your  commentary  on  the  PR 
industn,^  with  interest.  (“Bew'^are  of 
PRedators,”  May  2015)  I  get  that  it’s 
meant  to  deride  the  field  I  work  in, 
but  I  actually  agree  with  the  ma.ior- 
ity  of  your  conclusions.  For  w'hatever 
they’re  w^orth,  I  w^anted  to  offer  some 
thoughts  in  response: 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  there’s  no  clear 
consensus  among  journalists  on  the 
appropriateness  of  ad  agencies  that 
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pretend  they’re  news,  like  BuzzFeed 
and  Vice.  Some  models  are  mixing  le¬ 
gitimate  new's  reporting  with  content 
marketing,  in  that  the  advertiser  has 
direct  access  to  the  journalists  and 
those  journalists  create  the  advertisers’ 
content  in  addition  to  conventional 
reporting.  If  the  argument  is  that  the 
PR  field  has  effectively  co-opted  brand 
journalism  (which  I’m  not  entirely  in 
agreement  with  but  lean  towards), 
then  an  interesting  wrinkle  is  that 
some  new^er  new's  organizations  are 
encroaching  in  on  that  territory'.  If 
journalists  have  dibs  on  journalism, 
shouldn’t  PR  have  dibs  on  this  newer, 
journalism-like  thing? 

I  think  it’s  a  misteike  to  make  broad 
generalizations  about  any  large  indus¬ 
try',  including  PR.  Many  PR  pros  do 
typify  what  one  would  call  a  “flack”  in 
that  they’re  uninterested  in  anything 
besides  using  a  journalist’s  byline  as 
a  channel  to  broadcast  their  client’s 
self-serving  messaging.  These  flacks 
almost  always  fail  to  do  that  because 
that  isn’t  what  journalism  is  for.  But 
there’s  a  smaller  community  of  PR 
professionals  who  see  their  job  as 
getting  clear,  accurate  information  in 
fi'ont  of  journalists  who  are  most  likely 
to  legitimately  value  it.  Nine  times  out 
of  10,  w'hen  I  email  a  journalist,  it’s 
about  something  hardly  anyone  else 
know's,  and  it’s  to  offer  them  legiti¬ 
mate  news  on  an  early  or  exclusive 
basis.  So,  w'hile  your  column  certainly 
show'cases  the  general  rule  concerning 
the  PR-journalist  relationship,  there 
are  exceptions  to  it. 

I’m  also  not  certain  that  PR’s  move 
towards  a  corporate  new'sroom  model 


has  an}'thing  to  do  with  how  conven¬ 
tional  media  is  trending.  I  don’t  think 
there’s  a  fixed  demand  for  informa¬ 
tion— there’s  an  inherent  tendency 
to  w'ant  to  respond  to  every'  form  of 
speech  Tvith  more  speech— and  if 
that’s  true,  companies  that  sell  PR 
sen'ices  w'ould  be  pushing  corporate 
newsrooms  and  other  offerings  that 
exploit  how  information  moves  today 
even  if  conventional  news  was  grow¬ 
ing  instead  of  contracting. 

Finally,  if  the  contention  is  that 
corporate  journalism  is  not  real  jour¬ 
nalism  and  will  never  be  real  journal¬ 
ism,  then  I  don’t  understand  why 
any  journalist  or  anyone  aligned  with 
the  craft  of  journalism  thinks  it  is  a 
threat.  We  can  easily  establish  that 
corporate  newsrooms  are,  for  the  most 
part,  fountains  of  marketing  and  sales 
bullshit.  That  stuff  isn’t  newsworthy, 
no  matter  how  it’s  packaged  or  spun. 
So  why  would  journalists  even  mind 
that  it’s  there  to  be  mocked  by  insiders 
and  ignored  by  everyone  else? 

Or  is  the  argument  that  readers  need 
to  be  told  that,  to  use  your  example, 
a  writer  working  for  IBM  is  going  to 
produce  material  that  furthers  the 
business  interests  of  that  corporation? 
Is  the  entirety  of  the  problem  one  of 
transparently  revealing  bias?  Because 
that’s  missing  from  conventional 
journalism,  too.  I  don’t  know,  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  journalists  who  cover  the 
Federal  Reserve  grew  up  rich,  if  the 
journalists  who  reported  the  unrest 
in  Baltimore  have  experienced  police 
intimidation,  or  if  a  news  anchor  who 
ought  to  be  covering  banks’  miscon¬ 
duct  is  married  to  a  banking  executive. 
ANDREW  GRAHAM 

FOUNDING  PARTNER,  CLEAR 
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News  on  the  Dash 

Can  newspaper  publishers  capitalize  on  connected  car  technology? 


By  Adreana  Young 

AS  mobile  journalism 

continues  to  make  great 
strides  in  how  news  is 
delivered  to  audiences, 
another  form  of  mobile  journalism 
might  need  to  be  considered  as 
well-connected  cars. 

In  the  automotive  and  tech  worlds, 
connected  cars  are  making  waves. 
Connected  cars  offer  drivers  more  in- 
car  ser\ices  including  entertainment, 
technolog>'  and  even  the  possibility  of 
hands-free  dri\ang  in  the  future. 

According  to  a  Business  Insider 
report,  connected  cars  are  expected 
to  bring  in  $152  billion  by  2020. 
Companies  like  OnStar  are  already 
working  with  retailers  and  merchants 
to  promote  retail  deals  and  shopping 
coupons  to  drivers,  partnering  with 
Priceline.com,  Dunkin’  Donuts  and 
digital  coupon  pro\iders  RetailMeNot 
and  Entertainment  Books. 

Wliile  entertainment  capabilities, 
such  as  Pandora  Radio,  Yelp  and 
Facebook,  are  one  of  the  most  popular 
i’eatures  for  connected  cars,  it’s  not 
projected  to  be  the  highest  revenue 
source;  it’s  only  expected  to  bring 
in  $13  billion  by  2020,  according  to 
Business  Insider. 

So,  a  question  remains,  is  there  a 
market  for  newspapers  and  connected 
cars? 

Rich  Martinek,  senior  manager  for 
GM’s  connected  car  insight,  believes 
there  is. 

“At  the  end  of  the  day  what  news- 
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Conntod^cars  are  expected  to  : 


pIn-dr  entertainment  is  expected  3 
to  bring  in  $13  billion  j  v.  ■ 

'  90  percent  of  cars  will  havaonlihe 
capabilities  . 

THECONSUHERAMa  "  ^ 


80:  percent  of  mainstream  ?  ^ 

consumeB^haven’theard.of 
#  connected^cars;:  "'M 
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IT  25  percenfeptconsumers^aidr.  - 

il'they’d.be  willing  to  receivein-car 
®  advertising  ^ 

i  :  r- 

;  Source:  BUsfness  Insider  and  Machina  Research 
:  J 


papers  pro\ade  is  professional,  trusted 
content  and  that’s  regardless  of  a 
connected  car.  We  just  make  content 
as  accessible...  we  just  open  the  pipes,” 
he  said. 

Martinek  said  that  GM  vehicles 
with  connected  capabilities  offer 
4GLTE  Wi-Fi  hotspots  for  drivers  and 
passengers,  allo^ving  online  aceess. 
The  connected  car’s  data  capabilities 
would  allow  newspapers  to  stream 
breaking  news  updates,  podcasts  and 
\ideo  for  passengers  to  watch  through 


the  connected  car’s  Wi-Fi. 

According  to  statista.com,  Lxjs 
Angeles  is  the  ninth  worst  city  in  the 
world  for  traffic  gridlock.  Drivers  there 
spend  95  hours  per  year  sitting  in  traf¬ 
fic.  Time  spent  in  traffic  could  trans¬ 
late  to  time  spent  reading  a  newspaper 
or  listening  to  streaming  content 
through  the  vehicle’s  Wi-Fi  data. 

This  new  mobile  platform  also  of¬ 
fers  potential  advertising  partnerships 
for  newspapers  and  media  groups. 
According  to  Business  Insider,  25 
percent  of  global  consumers  said  they 
would  be  ^^illing  to  receive  in-car 
advertising  if  they  were  to  receive  free 
basic  services  in  exchange. 

While  the  tech  and  car  industries 
are  getting  more  excited  about  the 
connected  car,  it  hasn’t  yet  struck 
a  chord  ^^ith  consumers.  Business 
Insider  reported  80  percent  of  main¬ 
stream  consumers  have  never  heard  of 
connected  cars  or  don’t  fully  under¬ 
stand  what  it  is. 

Still,  many  car  manufactures  are 
driving  forward  with  the  connected 
car.  It’s  exq^ected  that  90  percent  of  car 
manufacture’s  newer  models  will  have 
SIM  cards  for  mobile  use  in  them  by 
2020,  according  to  Machina  Research, 
and  GM  plans  for  75  percent  of  their 
vehicles  globally  to  be  connected. 

As  the  newspaper  industry  con¬ 
tinues  to  search  for  \nable  revenue 
sources  and  innovative  content  plat¬ 
forms,  both  may  just  come  in  the  form 
of  our  vehicles. 
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Blast  from  the  Past 


ftT«riflosa^^3jfUe 


The  Mariposa  Gazette  changes  its  printed  format  back  to  its  19th 
century  size 


Walter’s  roots  go  deep 


(Jnetnploymenl  rate 
spikes  in  Mariposa 


hile  many  newspapers  around  the  country  are  shrinking  their 
printed  publications  and  focusing  on  their  online  and  digital 
products,  one  California  weekly  newspaper,  the  Mariposa 
Gazette,  isn’t  following  that  trend. 

announce  that  they  don't  like  it,"  he 
said.  ‘‘My  sense  is  it's  human  psy¬ 
chology,  people  tend  to  cling  to  the 
familiar  ...No  one  has  dropped  the 
paper." 

Located  near  Yosemite  National 
Park,  the  Gazette  serves  Mariposa 
County,  and  Skindrud  said  the  larger, 
more  traditional  newspaper  fits  the 
county's  lifestyle. 

‘‘The  economy  here  lives  on 
tourism,"  Skindrud  said.  ‘‘We  get 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors 
each  season...'Ihey're  here  for  two 
things- Yosemite  and  the  Western 
frontier  vibe.  The  old  school  format 
goes  perfect  with  that." 

In  addition  to  the  size  increase, 
the  Gazette  also  made  a  few  design 
changes.  The  newspaper  will  be  run¬ 
ning  more  one  column  stories,  which 
is  how  many  older  newspapers  used 
to  do  it,  said  Skindrud,  Ihey  will  also  be 
repackaging  old  brief  items  from  old  is¬ 
sues  that  are  popular  with  readers. 


Recently,  the  Gazette  returned  to 
its  traditional  19th  century,  15-inch 
wide  format  because  it  wanted  to 
stand  out,  said  editor  Erik  Skindrud. 

‘‘The  15-inch  width  sets  us  apart 
visually.  As  soon  as  people  see  the 
paper,  they  know  it's  different.  It’s 
not  what  they're  used  to,”  he  said. 
"The  wider  dimension  also  taps  into 
a  certain  nostalgia.  I  think  people 
associate  it  with  a  time  when  people 
voted,  talked  to  their  neighbors  and 
the  political  process  worked  OK." 

However,  experimenting  with  the 
size  of  the  newspaper  is  nothing  new 
for  the  Gazette.  Before  2010,  the  Ga¬ 
zette  was  a  12-inch  broadsheet.  The 
newspaper  changed  its  size  in  2010 
to  an  11-inch  broadsheet.  Then,  in 
March,  it  returned  to  its  15-inch  size. 

Skindrud  said  although  some 
readers  have  been  resistant  to  the 
change,  the  majority  of  Gazette  read¬ 
ers  have  had  positive  reactions. 

"We  had  a  few  readers  call  up  and 


k  Top:  The  Mariposa  Gazette  in  its  iarger 
format.  Bottom:  The  smaiier  Mariposa 
Gazette. 


"People  love  these  items.  Given 
the  county’s  history  during  the  Gold 
Rush  and  the  early  years  of  Yosem¬ 
ite,  there  were  plenty  of  riveting 
anecdotes  in  the  paper  over  the 
years,"  he  said. 

Although  the  newspaper  is  going 
back  to  more  traditional  styles,  the 
newspaper  has  a  digital  presence  as 
well.  Skindrud  said  the  Gazette  has 
a  very  healthy  Facebook  following 
with  likes  that  add  up  to  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  county’s  population. 

But  the  15-inch  printed  newspa¬ 
per  is  here  to  stay.  "This  is  our  new 
format  and  we’re  committed  to  it," 
Skindrud  said  —AY 
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Hashtag  Revolution 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  launches  #EmergingUS,  a  digital  magazine 
focused  on  American  identity 


In  a  meeting  with  Los  Angeles 
Times  publisher  Austin  Beutner, 
journalist  Jose  Antonio  Vargas 
raised  the  question:  “What  is  the 
emerging  American  identity?” 

\^^lile  the  news  brims  with  stories  of 
culture,  national  identity  and  change, 
\^argas  and  the  LA  Times  have  teamed 
up  to  tr>^  and  answer  that  question 
through  #EmergingUS,  a  digital  mag¬ 
azine  that  will  focus  on  race,  immigra¬ 
tion,  identity  and  the  complexities  of  a 
multicultural  American  society. 

“I  think  it’s  a  ver>'  unique  kind  of 
path  w'e’ve  set  upon  ourselves,”  said 
Vargas.  “The  key  part  is  the  hashtag 
part,  w'hich  is  how^  w^e  are  going  to 
engage  our  readers.  Our  readers  aren’t 
only  readers  anymore;  they  w’^ant  to 
engage  in  the  content.  After  they  read 
a  piece  of  information,  they  want  to 
actively  be  able  to  connect  with  it  and 
engage  with  it.” 

Vargas  said  that  SEinergingUS  is 
the  only  publication  with  the  hashtag 
in  the  name.  With  the  hashtag. 


>  Did  You  Hear?  L 


“This  transformation 
is  going  to  happen  no 
matter  what.  And  there  is 
only  one  realistic  choice, 
available:  We  can  do 
what  we  must  to  adapt 
and— Ideally— thrive.  Or 
not— In  which  case  we 
are  choosing  to  fail.” 


^  WashhH/ton  Pixt  &iBai^ 

^  Martin-Baron  speaks-dboiitioumai'* 
I  ism'^tiansition  ftom^rint^^^ 

I  durtn^a  lecture  at  the  Unfveni^ 
^Califortfla,  Riverside  v.  > 


r  Journalist  Jose  Antonio  Vargas 


audiences  -will  have  a  chance  to  get 
involved  through  social  media  and 
continue  the  dialogue  about  identity 
that  has  already  been  sparked  by 
social  media. 

“Can  you  image  where  Black  Lives 
Matter  w'^ould  be  without  Twitter?  Can 
you  image  w^here  the  LGBT  move¬ 
ment  would  be  without  social  media? 
Wliere  immigrants’  rights  would  be 
without  social  media?”  Vargas  said. 

“To  me,  the  marriage  of  technolog)' 
and  diversity  is  one  of  the  key  defining 
issues  in  this  media  age — in  this  veiy' 
disruptive  and  disrupted  media  age.” 

He  said  that  because  so  much  of 
the  eonversation  about  diversity  and 
American  identity  is  happening  on 
social  media  and  through  hashtags, 
creating  a  digital  native  platform  only 
made  sense. 

It  made  sense  for  the  LA  Times  as 
w'ell.  Beutner  said  that  #EmergingUS 
fits  with  the  print  native  publication’s 
digital  strateg)'.  In  addition,  Beutner 
and  Vargas  both  agree  that  Los  Ange¬ 
les  might  be  the  best  place  for  this  t)pe 


►  Austin  Beutner,  Los  Angeles  Times 
publisher 


of  coverage. 

Beutner  said  that  the  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  city  has  been  dealing  with  the 
multiculturalism  for  the  better  part  of 
a  generation 

“We  (the  LA  Times)  think  it’s  one 
of  the  most  important  causes — in- 


“To  me,  the  marriage  of 
technology  and  diversity  is 
one  of  the  key  defining  issues 
in  this  media  age.” 


creasing  diversity,  race  and  ethnicity 
in  a  multicultural  American  society,” 
Beutner  said. 

^EmergingUS  has  hired  a  small 
staff  and  plans  to  launch  the  magazine 
before  summer. 

“I  don’t  have  all  the  answers,  but 
I  do  have  a  lot  of  questions.  We’re 
asking  our  readers  to  join  us  in  this 
journey,”  Vargas  said.— AT 
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semi-commercial  printing  opportunities! 
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Now  Hiring 

Charleston  Newspapers  launches  a  recruitment 
site  for  local  West  Virginians 


Charleston  Newspapers,  a 

West  Virginia  company  that 
senses  as  the  agent  for 
advertising,  production  and 
business  for  the  Charleston  Gazette, 
the  Charleston  Daily  Mail  and  the 
Sunday  Gazette-Mail  newspapers,  and 
Shaker  Recruitment  Advertising 
recently  launched  a  new  website  to 
help  West  Virginia  residents  find  local 
Jobs. 

AW.IobFinder.com,  which  is  a  full 
senace  recruitment  site,  was  first  de¬ 
veloped  after  Charleston  Newspapers 
felt  national  sites  were  not  as  relevant 
in  today’s  job  seeking  and  recruit¬ 
ing  market  as  they  once  were,  said 


I  Charleston  Newspapers’  advertising  i 

director  John  Kelly. 

“We  felt  that  general  nationwide  I 

!  job  boards  like  Monster  and  Career-  j 
i  Builder  were  becoming  less  relevant  in  | 
today’s  recruitment  marketplace.  Em- 
I  ployers  and  applicants  are  increasingly  i 
going  to  job  specific  vertical  boards,”  | 
Kelly  said.  “Additionally,  it  appears 
i  Monster  is  weaning  itself  away  from 
partnering  \\nth  newspapers  and  tr}'- 
:  ing  to  go  direct  NNith  employers  and  i 
job  seekers.” 

Kelly  said  that  Monster  lacked  the  I 
local  aspect  that  W\^JobFinder.com 
offered.  While  Monster  might  offer 
more  “bells  and  whistles,”  Kelly  said 


>  A  screen  shot  of  the  WVjobfinder.com 
website 


>  Wise  Advice 


Vhticejit  Gardino  spent  over  30  years  in  radio  managerial 
positions  before  en  tering  the  print  arena.  In  April  2014,  he  xvas 
named  fi^oup  publisher  for  Stravs  NewsManhattan  neighbor¬ 
hood  papers.  In  October  2014,  he  zoos  named  vice  president  and 
ch  ief  revenue  qffieer  for  all  Straus  Nexvs  properties. 


>  The  compact  Canon  Xap  Shot  RC-250  (shown 
here  with  its  picture  storage  disc)  expioits  the 
speed  and  convenience  of  stili  video  technol¬ 
ogy  that  was  being  used  at  The  Courier  Herald  in 
Dublin,  Ga.  The  camera  cost  approximately  $700. 
This  photo  originally  appeared  in  the  Feb.  24, 1990 
edition  of  £&P. 


What’s  the  best  piece  of 
business  advice  you’ve 
ever  received? 

Develop  good  people  skills  via 
putting  5uurself  in  someone  else’s 
shoes.  Sounds  simple.  When  you 
can  tr\'  and  see  things  from  the 
other  person’s  perspective  it  gives 
you  the  proper  framework  with 
►  Vincent  Gardino  which  to  successfully  deal  with 

them.  This  lens  gives  you  the 
empathy  needed  to  cope  with  almost  any  situation  that 
arises  in  business.  It  also  saves  time  and  anxiety  by  allow'- 
ing  you  to  zero  in  on  wiiat  approach  to  take  in  dealing  with 
any  business  scenario  since  the  person  you  are  interacting 
with  will  subconsciously  feel  that  you  see  things  from  their 
point  of  \iew'  and  are  making  the  effort  to  work  with  them. 
This  technique  will  make  your  life  much  easier  and  much 
more  productive. 


From  the  Archive 
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people  are  looking  for  jobs  and  adver¬ 
tising  that  suits  their  needs  without 
having  to  relocating. 

Kelly  said  the  site’s  ftinctionality  is 
very  simple,  making  it  easy  for  both 
job  seekers  and  employment  recruiters 
to  join  and  navigate  the  website.  The 
site  is  free  for  job  seekers,  and  employ¬ 
ers  who  register  on  WVJobFinder.com 
pay  a  small  advertising  fee  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  both  the  Daily  Mail  and  the 
Gazette  printed  newspapers  and  on 
the  new  jobs  website. 

Shaker  Recruitment  Advertis¬ 
ing,  based  in  Chicago,  owns  all  the 
software  for  the  website  and  manages 
the  design.  While  the  website’s  third 
partner,  The  West  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  is  working  to  recruit  more 
newspapers  to  join  the  site,  Kelly 
explained. 

Currently,  there  are  approximately 


i  80  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
j  West  Virginia.  “We  would  love  to  have 
them  all  on  board,”  Kelly  said. 

WVJobFinder.com’s  aim  is  hyperlo¬ 
cal  \vith  most  of  its  job  opportunities 
based  in  West  Virginia. 

Although  the  website  is  in  its  early 
stages,  ha^ing  only  lavmched  in  April, 

I  it  has  found  great  success.  At  the  time 
of  launch,  there  were  more  than  6,000 
I  jobs  for  residents  to  scroll  through;  a 
I  week  later,  the  website  had  nearly  1,000 
:  more  jobs  added,  totaling  6,945.  Within 
i  the  first  four  hours  after  WVJobFinder. 

!  com  launched,  more  than  1,200  people 
wsited  the  site,  according  to  Kelly. 

Although  Kelly  does  not  believe  the 
!  website  will  replace  revenue  lost  tfom 
the  decline  of  classified  ad  revenue,  he 
I  said  they  are  doing  significantly  better 
I  than  they  were  with  their  Monster 
partnership.  —AY 


SAY  WHAT? 

New  Vocabulary  for 
the  Modern  Era 


Clickbait 

(noun):  On  the  Internet, 
content  whose  main  purpose 
is  to  attract  attention  and 
encourage  visitors  to  click  on  a 
link  to  a  particular  Web  page 

“What  makes  clickbait  clickbait 
is  the  letdown  you  feel  when 
the  story  doesn’t  deliver  on  the 
headline’s  promise.’’ 

-  Will  Oremus,  slate.com 


Our  Content  Partnerships 
Start  with  Free ... 

And  the  Benefits  Never  End. 

We  start  by  providing  celebrity  interviews,  movie  reviews,  TV  best 
bets,  a  Hollywood  insider  column,  blast-from-the-past  retro  content, 
and  customizable  digital  entertainment  and  sports  widgets.  Free. 

Never  ending  benefits: 

■  Quality  content.  From  our  Television  Critics  Association  of  America 
accredited  writers. 

■  Revenue  generation.  We  pay  you  to  sell  or  deliver  our  publications. 

■  Digital  leadership.  Providing  the  latest  technology  to  help  your  readers 
find  the  shows  they  love. 

■  Subscriber  retention.  Turn-key  marketing  and  customer  service  programs. 

And  we  deliver  as  a  true  partner,  working  with  leading  newspapers 
across  the  U.S.  for  more  than  30  years. 


^  Get  started  at:  content.ntvbmedia.com 
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Modern  Home 

After  100  years,  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  moves  into 
a  newly-redesigned  newsroom 
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It  was  moving  day  for  more 

than  600  employees  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribiine  last 
March  as  members  of  the  news¬ 
room,  circulation,  advertising, 
marketing,  administration  and  IT 
departments  packed  their  things  and 
walked  out  of  the  old  Portland  Ave. 
newspaper  building  for  the  last  time. 

dlie  building  had  stood  as  the 
headquarters  for  the  Star  'Dibune  since 
1919  and  was  sold  to  Ryan  Companies 
late  last  year  as  part  of  a  series  of  real 
estate  transactions  that  “paved  the  way 
for  numerous  high-profile  construction 
projects  in  downtown  Minneap>olis,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Star  Tribune  press  release. 

The  building  sat  on  top  of  five 
square  blocks  of  desirable  city  land, 
and  as  the  newspaper  staff  outgrew 
the  building,  Steve  Yaeger,  director 
of  marketing,  said  it  made  sense  for 
them  to  move  into  a  more  contempo¬ 
rary  newsroom. 

The  modem  138,000  square  foot 
newsroom  is  now  housed  on  three 
floors  inside  the  Capella  Tower  in 
Minneapolis,  which  is  also  owned  by 


Ryan  Companies,  just  minutes  away 
from  their  former  home,  and  is  better 
equipped  to  handle  the  forward  think¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

“It  was  great  to  be  able  to  design 
and  build  from  scratch  (a  newsroom) 
built  for  the  way  we  do  journalism 
today,”  said  Yaeger 

The  new  headquarters  is  complete 
with  a  purpose  built  1,300  square  foot 
\’ideo  studio  and  a  900  square  foot 
photography  studio  to  help  them  pro¬ 
duce  better  and  more  multimedia;  an 
reshaped  newsroom,  designed  for  easy 
commimication  between  departments, 
with  editors  sitting  at  the  comer  of  the 
L— called  the  hub— and  surrounded  by 
monitors  for  news  and  trending  topics. 

Yaeger  said  that  the  old  Star  Tribune 
building  was  set  up  in  such  a  way  that 
made  communicating  directly  wth 
others  more  difficult  than  it  needed  to 
be.  Now,  the  Star  Tribune’s  newsroom 
is  located  on  one  floor  with  a  brand  new 
staircase  that  cuts  into  three  floors  for 

>  A  workspace  inside  the  newiy  redesigned 
Star  Tribune  newsroom. 


>  The  lobby  of  the  new  Star  Tribune 
building. 

easier  access  to  each  level. 

Although  saying  goodbye  to  the  pa¬ 
per’s  former  location  was  bittersweet, 
Yaeger  said  the  charming,  old  building 
had  outlived  its  usefulness. 

While  some  Star  Tribune  employees 
had  worked  at  the  building  for  many 
years,  made  friends  and  even  met  their 
spouses  there,  “(The  move)  has  been 
completely  energizing,”  he  said. 


>  The  new  Star  Tribune  newsroom  comes 
equipped  with  its  own  cafe  for  staff  to  enjoy. 
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Moving  forward,  Yaeger  said  people 
will  see  the  Star  Tribune  as  an  orga¬ 
nization  with  momentum.  “In  a  time 
when  so  many  newspapers  around 
the  country  seem  to  be  struggling, 
when  people  see  our  move  the/ll  think 
‘our  local  news  organization  is  doing 
well.’”— .<4F 


►  Within  the  three  floors  of  the  new  Star 
Tribune  building  a  staircase  was  cut  out  for 
easier  access  to  each  floor. 


Torhoe’s  Corner 


f  LEGAL  \ 

I  BRIEFS  i 

Greenspun  Media  Group  Files  Lawsuit  against 
Stephens  Media  for  Newsroom  Costs 

Greenspun  Media  Group  (GMG),  which  owns  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  recently 
sued  Stephens  Media,  owners  of  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  over 
language  in  a  revised  Joint  Operating  Agreement  between  the  Sun  and 
the  Review-Journal  from  2005.  The  agreement  stated  that  both  organiza¬ 
tions  would  pay  for  their  newsroom  expenses  independently.  Prior  to  2005, 
the  newspapers'  expenses  were  charged  to  a  joint  entity,  according  to  the 
Sun.  While  the  newspapers'  expenses  were  charged  to  one  entity,  GMG 
effectively  paid  for  both  the  Sun  and  its  competitor,  the  Review-Journal's, 
newsroom  expenses.  According  to  the  Sun,  Stephens  Media  owes  GMG  $6 
million. 

44  Publications  File  Complaints  for 
Inflated  Subscription  Prices 

Forty-four  publications  from  five  different  states  have  filed  complaints 
accusing  a  group  of  fake  companies  of  inflating  newspaper  and  magazine 
subscription  prices  even  though  they  were  not  authorized  to  sell  those 
subscriptions.  Some  of  the  publications  who  filed  complaints  include  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New  York  Times,  National  Geographic  and  Sports 
Illustrated.  The  companies  charged  subscribers  the  annual  fee,  phis  an  ad¬ 
ditional  30  to  40  percent  higher  than  the  actual  price,  according  to  a  press 
release  sent  out  by  attorney  general  Eric  Schneiderman. 
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VITAL 

SIGNS 


Joe  yVmon/7y?e  Denver  J^osl 

Zoey  Johnson  takes  the  vitals  of  Hailey  McGuire  as  she  rests  between 
seizures.  Both  children  have  Dravet  Syndrome,  and  for  a  short  time 
lived  together  with  their  moms  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  There 
seems  to  be  a  deep  understanding  between  Dravet  children  when 
they  are  in  “seizure  mode”  as  Hailey’s  mom  calls  it. 


r critical  thinking 

J-school  students  and  industi'y  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


y  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to 
adreana(Seditorandpublisher.  com . 


QEven  though  the  Columbia  Journalism  School's  investigation  of  Rolling 
^  Stone’s  “A  Rape  on  Campus”  found  major  failures  by  the  writer,  editor 
and  fact-checkers,  no  one  at  the  magazine  was  disciplined.  Do  you  think 
^  someone  should  have  resigned  or  been  fired? 


A  A  journalist’s  top 

•  priority  should 
•  always  be  to 

produce  fair  and  accurate  con- 
tentand  fact-check  each  line 
until  the  stor>'  boasts  complete 
journalistic  integrity.  This 
basic  skill  is  the  foundation  of 
evety  journalism  school’s  cur¬ 
riculum  and  is  expected  of  all 
reporters  in  the  professional 
field,  as  well. 

The  request  is  simple,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Columbia  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  has  recently  unveiled, 

RoUmg Stone’s  “A  Rape  on 
Campus”  failed  to  uphold 
reputable  industry  standards, 
calling  it  “a  storj'  of  journalis¬ 
tic  failure  that  was  avoidable.” 

Sabrina  Rubin  Erdely,  the  article’s  author,  instilled  an 
innate  level  of  trust  in  the  storj^’s  subject,  “Jackie,”  and  her 
recollections,  but  even  the  strongest  faith  should  not  have 
voided  her  journalistic  responsibilities.  A  journalist  must 
be  objective,  especially  when  reporting  on  an  issue  that 
confirms  his  or  her  preconceptions,  and  consider  each  side 
of  the  story. 

Tlie  errors  made  by  Erdely  and  other  editorial  members 
were  severe  enough  to  personally  call  upon  one  of  the  coun- 
tr}'’s  most  respected  graduate  programs  for  review,  and  such 
mistakes  typically  evoke  serious  consequences.  Embarrass¬ 
ment  alone  cannot  be  justified  as  an  appropriate  punishment. 

Wliile  Rolling  Stone  doesn’t  have  to  fire  anyone,  no  one 
has  to  believe  any  story  they  publish,  either.  Tliis  is  why  ap¬ 
propriate  action  must  be  taken  to  rebuild  its  credibility. 

Although  it  helps  that  the  magazine  was  willing  to  have  a 
thorough  report  of  its  failures,  that’s  simply  not  enough.  If 
no  one  is  fired  or  resigns,  I  believe  those  responsible  should 
explain  their  actions,  either  in  print  or  during  an  open  fo¬ 
rum  held  at  the  university.  It’s  avoidable  mistakes  like  this 
that  diminish  the  respect  most  journalists  work  diligently 
to  protect. 


Ain  the  past  10 
•  years,  the  shifts 
•  within  main¬ 
stream  media  have  been 
monumental.  Newsrooms  at 
magazines  and  newspapers, 
both  large  and  small,  have 
been  cut  back  in  an  effort  to 
save  profits.  And  our  audi¬ 
ence  has  shifted  too. 

But  you’ve  heard  all  this 
before.  If  there  was  a  support 
group  for  used-to-be  journal¬ 
ists  or  editors,  all  their  stories 
would  start  this  way.  It’s 
painful  and  it’s  alarming. 

The  changes  in  the  media 
industry  have  led,  at  times, 
to  a  loosening  of  journalistic 
standards  in  some  monumental  examples,  the  Roll¬ 
ing  Stone  being  the  most  recent.  This  may  be  due  more 
to  a  changing  culture  that  feeds  off  of  controversy  and 
conflict,  shock  and  awe,  than  the  evolution  of  the  media 
industry.  But  it  may  also  be  a  chicken  and  egg  thing.  Our 
culture  and  our  media  are  intertwined. 

The  pursuit  of  journalism  as  a  trade  and  a  craft  can 
get  lost  as  editors,  like  me,  push  for  more  readers  and  ex¬ 
panded  audience.  These  days  news  is  instant.  It’s  Twitter 
and  Facebook  and  blogs  and  websites.  And  sometimes 
the  pursuit  of  audience  can  blind  you  to  the  real  purpose 
of  your  craft. 

Should  someone  at  Rolling  Stone  take  the  fall  for  the 
mammoth  mistakes  in  “A  Rape  on  Campus?”  I  say  no. 
They  deserve  a  chance  to  remake  their  credibility.  And 
as  readers  and  fellow  journalists,  we  need  to  see  this 
redemption  process  play  out.  It  would  be  too  easy  to 
simply  wipe  the  slate  clean. 

However,  we  should  all  take  this  example  as  another 
important  lesson  into  why  we  double  check  sources, 
push  to  talk  to  more  people,  and  stare  at  controversy 
with  an  unblinking  eye.  Getting  it  right  is  still— and  will 
always  be— more  important  that  getting  it  big  or  getting 
it  first.  ■ 


Dylan  Skye  Aycock,  20 

sophomore,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University  (Murfreesboro, 
Term.) 


Aycock  is  the features  editor 
of  Sidelines,  the  student  news¬ 
paper  at  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University,  where  she  is 
a  journalism  major.  She  is  also 
a  contributing  music  writer 
for  the  Murfreesboro  Pulse, 
a  monthly  print  and  online 
publication. 


Greg  Lemon,  38 

editor,  Helena  (Mont.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Record 


Lemon  is  the  editor  of  the  Hel¬ 
ena  Independent  Record  in 
Helena,  Mont.  In  his  career,  he 
has  covered  natural  resources, 
politics  and  small  town  Jiews 
for  both  print  and  digital 
outlets  in  several  communities 
in  Montana. 
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opportunities  and  challenges  for 
marketers  and  publishers,  given  the 
following  superpowers: 

It’s  addictive.  Because  mobile 
phones  are  always  there  and  always 
on,  they  represent  the  most  intimate, 
immediate  and  indmdualized  media 
experience  ever  created.  In  its  April 
study.  Pew  found  that  6?  percent  of 
smartphone  owners  frequently  check 
their  devices  even  when  they  don't 
ring  or  wbrate;  44  percent  said  they 
slept  next  to  their  phones  to  avoid 
missing  calls;  and  29  percent  said  they 
“couldn’t  live  without”  their  ubiqui¬ 
tous  electronic  companions.  The  pow'- 
erful  attraction  that  mobile  phones 
hold  over  their  owners  overcomes 
the  single  greatest  challenge  facing 
advertisers:  capturing  a  customer’s 
attention. 

It’s  targetable.  Because  mobile 
phones  have  the  capability  of  knowing 
who  you  are,  where  you  are,  w^here  you 
are  going,  w^hat  you  are  reading  and 
where  you  are  shopping,  they  repre¬ 
sent  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
to  send  targeted  offers  to  the  right 
customer  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  The  more  consumers  use  their 
phones,  the  more  data  is  potentially 
available  to  marketers  to  create  com¬ 
pelling  and  customized  offers.  Magna 
Global,  the  international  ad  agency, 
predicts  (tin>airl.com/mjfwdrm)  that 
82  percent  of  digital  display  ads  will 
be  bought  and  sold  by  computers,  not 
Mad  Men,  by  the  end  of  2018.  That 
represents  more  than  $25  billion  in 
volume. 

It’s  social.  Although  smartphones 


Now  You  See  Me 


Mobile  moves  to  digital  ad  domination 


By  Alan  D.  Mutter 

Any  day  now,  we  will 

cross  another  technologi¬ 
cal  tipping  point,  as  the 
maiority  of  digital  ad¬ 
vertising  purchases  moves  to  mobile 
detices  from  desktops  and  laptops. 

The  shift  could  happen  before  the 
end  of  this  year  or  early  in  2016,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  variety  of  industiy'^  prog¬ 
nosticators.  Either  w'ay,  the  move  will 
be  profound  in  the  coming  years,  with 
cMarketer  forecasting  (timairl.com/ 
oogBqqv)  that  mobile  will  account  for 
72  percent  of  the  $93  billion  expected 
to  be  spent  on  digital  ads  in  2019. 

The  reason  is  simple:  Mobile  is 
wiiere  the  eyeballs  are. 

'fhe  Pew  Research  Center  reported 
in  a  comprehensive  study  in  April 
(timairl.com/n4rqkrn)  that  more  than 
90  percent  of  Americans  owned  some 
sort  of  mobile  phone  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  de\ices  were  smart  ones. 


Meanwhile,  eMarketer.com  reported 
(tin>airl.com/o6ghayg)  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  w^ere  spending  just  short  of  three 
hours  a  day  on  their  mobile  de\ices,  as 
compared  with  only  24  minutes  a  day 
in  2010. 

With  growing  attention  riveted  on 
these  pocket-sized  media  machines, 
it’s  no  surprise  that  ever  more  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  are  shifting  to  mobile 
from  the  traditional  print,  broadcast 
and  digital  media.  Mobile  will  capture 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  entire  ad  spend 
across  all  media  in  the  United  States 
in  2018  versus  only  3  percent  in  2012, 
according  to  eMarketer.  Assuming 
the  projection  holds  true,  mobile  ad 
spending  could  be  second  only  to 
tele\ision  ^vithin  three  years,  which 
captured  39  percent  of  the  ad  dollars 
in  2012  but  is  projected  to  shrink  to 
36  percent  in  2018. 

Mobile’s  momentum  creates  major 
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are  used  to  surf  the  Web,  shop,  play 
games,  listen  to  music,  capture  images 
and  sometimes  even  make  telephone 
calls,  the  top  activdty  among  young 
consumers  is  interacting  with  their 
social  networks.  In  its  study  earlier 
this  year,  Pew"^  found  that  91  percent 
of  users  between  the  ages  of  18  to  29 
used  their  smartphones  to  interact 
with  their  friends.  If  word-of-mouth  is 
the  Holy  Grail  of  advertising,  then  it’s 
easy  to  see  why  marketers  worship  this 
platform. 

It’s  transactional.  While  your 
fingers  may  have  done  the  w^alking  in 
the  olden  days  of  the  Yellow  Pages, 
your  thumb  does  the  shopping  today 
on  a  mobile  de\ice— pointing,  clicking 
and  buying  in  one,  smooth  motion. 
Global  mCommerce  sales  are  forecast 
(tin>airl.com/k6hs636  )  by  Goldman 
Sachs  to  triple  to  $626  billion  in  2018, 
a  sum  almost  equal  to  all  the  stuff  sold 
on  all  the  world’s  digital  platforms  in 


2013.  The  convenience  and  custom¬ 
ization  of  mobile  shopping  streamlines 
commerce  like  never  before. 

It’S  measurable.  The  bundles  of 
Big  Data  captured  through  mobile 
computing  give  marketers  the  ability 
to  generate  an  unprecedented  amount 
of  actionable  insights  about  consum¬ 
ers.  As  the  art  and  science  of  target¬ 
ing  improve,  marketers  will  further 
sharpen  the  pinpoint  propositions 
they  put  to  individual  consumers. 

At  the  same  time  brands  use  data  to 
boost  the  efficiency  and  efficacy  of 
their  advertising,  they  will  tally  click¬ 
through,  sell-though  and  other  metrics 
to  continuously  fine-tune  their  tactics. 

It's  unavoidable.  Because  mobile 
advertising  tvill  force  marketers  to  be 
accountable  for  the  costs  and  results 
of  their  campaigns,  advertisers  are 
bound  to  hold  publishers  accountable 
for  their  performance,  too. 

As  mobile  becomes  the  primary 


platform  for  digital— if  not  a//— pub¬ 
lishing,  it  \vill  demand  ever  greater 
sophistication  from  eveiy'^  publisher 
aiming  to  succeed  in  the  interactive 
realm.  Publishers  tvill  have  to  have 
the  technology  and  the  personnel 
necessary  to  capture  data,  categorize 
customers,  target  offers,  analyze  per¬ 
formance  and  dynamically  tweak  their 
content  and  advertising  offerings  to 
continuously  improve  performance.  ■ 

Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a 
former  newspaper 
editor  and  Silicon 
Valleij  CEO  who 
today  serves  as  a 
strategic  adxAser  to 
media  and  technol¬ 
ogy  companies.  He  blogs  at  Reflections 
ofaNewsosaur  (xmvw.nemosaur. 
blogspot.com). 
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drought  began  three  years  ago.  It  has 
lessons  for  those  of  us  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business. 

'llie  Camrosa  Plant— knowTi  as  the 
Round  Mountain  Water  Treatment 
Plant— pumps  water  out  of  the  ground 
that  has  heaNy  amounts  of  magnesium, 
chlorides  and  other  chemicals.  It  forces 
it  through  a  series  of  tanks  and  tubes 
that  filter  the  chemicals  and  produces 
clean  drinking  water.  As  California  goes, 
it’s  a  relatively  small  amount  of  water 
produced  in  the  Cjunrosa  Water  District. 
But  that’s  not  the  point. 

The  lessons  Round  Mountain  can 
teach  to  newspaper  leaders  here  are 
about  patience,  time,  self-sacrifice, 
vision  and  focus.  Camrosa  began  plan¬ 
ning  Round  Mountain  12  years  ago. 
Through  price  increases  and  changes 
in  the  board  and  general  managers, 
they  never  wavered.  Even  when  it 
rained  for  a  few  seasons,  they  did  not 
change  the  plan  because  they  knew: 
Someday  it  won’t  rain. 

Newspaper  leaders  might  think  they 
have  been  living  through  a  drought  for 
the  past  decade,  but  I  think  it’s  more 
of  a  storm.  The  drought  is  still  to  come 
and  we  need  to  act  more  like  that 
small  water  district  if  we  don’t  want  to 
die  of  thirst. 

Things  we  can  learn  from  the  de¬ 
salination  plant: 

Water  companies  deliver  water. 
Newspaper  companies  deliver 
news.  Sounds  simple.  But  newspaper 
companies  have  responded  to  the 
loss  of  advertising  revenue  by  cutting 
people  who  produce  news.  This  is  as 
extraordinary  as  a  hospital  cutting 
doctors  and  nurses  or  an  airline  laying 
off  pilots.  You  can’t  grow  customers 
wathout  producing  the  reason  they 
buy  your  product.  In  a  drought,  this 
water  company  is  producing  more 
water.  Newspapers  need  to  produce 
more  news. 

There  are  smarter  people 
than  you.  Hire  them.  Technology 
is  upending  news  delivery  methods. 

It  is  increasing  consumer  thirst  for 
news.  'Fhe  water  agency  has  more 


Newspaper  Oasis 

Long-term  planning  is  the  key  to  success 


By  Tim  Gallagher 

The  sun  beats  down  on 

the  California  landscape  re¬ 
lentlessly.  No  clouds.  No  rain. 
Farmers  talk  of  fallowed 
land.  Homeowners  use  less  water  on 
their  la\\Tis  and  pay  more  for  it. 

This  is  what  drought  looks  like 
when  you  never  saved  for  the  rainy 
day  that  never  came. 


Under  that  same  relentless  sun 
this  spring  I  watched  as  officials  cut 
the  red  ribbon  on  a  marvelous  piece 
of  engineering  called  a  desalination 
plant.  The  Camrosa  Water  District 
(sendng  a  few  thousand  homes  and 
farms  in  Ventura  County)  did  save  for 
that  rainy  day.  It  opened  the  first  de¬ 
salination  plant  in  California  since  the 
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engineers  on  staff  today  because  the 
technology  kept  changing  and  they 
needed  to  embrace  it.  Result?  The 
cost  of  the  desalination  plant  actually 
shrunk  because  the  technology  grew 
more  sophisticated  and  productive. 
They  took  advantage  of  that.  Too  few 
newspaper  companies  hire  people 
who  embrace  technology  and  use  it  to 
exceed  consumer  expectations.  They 
just  copy  what  others  have  done.  That 
needs  to  change. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  sparrow. 

The  water  agency  had  a  five-member 
board  with  regular  turnover.  It  went 
through  three  general  managers  and  a 
lot  of  other  internal  turnover.  It  even 
had  rainy  seasons.  Throughout  the  12 
years,  however,  it  never  wavered  from 
its  intention  to  build  a  desalination 
plant.  It  knew  that  eventually,  a  major 
drought  would  come  and  the  usual 
supply  of  water  would  be  cut  back. 
Now  think  about  your  own  company 


in  2003.  Few  have  the  same  managers, 
few  have  maintained  the  same  simple 
goals  throughout  those  12  years.  You 
can’t  succeed  while  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  the  plan  every  time  a  new  manager 
arrives  or  your  company  puts  a  couple 
of  good  quarters  together. 

You’re  not  living  for  today.  It 
takes  exceptional  leadership  to  keep 
talking  about  tomorrow  when  people 
are  concerned  about  the  next  few 
hours.  But  that’s  why  you  are  a  leader. 
The  people  who  will  be  your  custom¬ 
ers  in  2027  have  just  graduated  from 
middle  school.  How  will  their  lives  be 
different?  How  will  they  want  to  ac¬ 
cess  news?  Think  about  the  difference 
in  how  you  used  your  mobile  phone 
in  2003  and  how  you  use  it  today  12 
years  later.  How  will  you  use  it— or 
use  some  other  device— in  another  12 
years?  All  the  time  while  the  Camrosa 
staff  was  planning  the  desalination 
plant,  it  kept  forecasting  sea  level 


change,  consumer  habits  and  the 
development  of  technologies  to  get  rid 
of  all  that  salt  once  they  took  it  out  of 
the  groundwater. 

Long-term  planning  is  not  for  the 
weak  or  weak-willed.  It  takes  courage 
and  retd  vision.  But  news  is  as  \ital  to 
a  community  as  clean  water  or  clean 
air.  Indeed,  good  local  news  coverage 
is  one  item  responsible  for  sustained 
health  environments.  ■ 


Tim  Gallagher  is 
president  of  The  20/20 
Network,  a  public 
relations  and  strategic 
communicationsfirm. 
He  is  a  former  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  editor  and  publisher  at 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune  and  the  Ven¬ 
tura  County  Star  newspapers.  Reach 
him  at  tim@,the2020network.com. 
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How  offset  and  digital  inkjet  are 
working  well  together 


Ybu*ll  quickly  spot  some 

patterns  if  you  speak  ^^^th 
pressroom  pros  or  go  to  the 
tradeshows  where  they  and 
publishers  ponder  what  the  future  of 
newspapers  will  look  like.  Recurring 
themes  arise:  Press  runs  are  shorter 
as  some  print  subscriptions  give  way 
to  electronic  ones.  Publishers  seek 
to  print  more  than  just  newspapers. 
They’re  thinking  more  creatively  about 
inserts  and  supplements,  native  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  and  commercial 
print.  There  is  increasing  talk  about 
the  quality  of  audience  and  how  seg¬ 
mentation  and  h^perlocal  publishing 
may  better  appeal  to  audiences  who 
want  their  newspaper  to  help  solve 
day-to-day  dilemmas  and  measurably 
enrich  their  lives. 

In  quieter  conversations,  there’s 
talk  about  how  to  sustain  and  better 
printing  operations  at  a  time  when 
purse  strings  are  so  tightly  clutched. 
It’s  difficult  to  be  both  austere  and 


Print  Possibilities 

Last  year,  E^P  spoke  with  Hewlett- 
Packard’s  Pat  McGrew,  evangelist 
of  print,  inkjet  and  production  mail 
technologies,  who  predicted  that  digi¬ 
tal  inkjet  would  soon  pique  publishers’ 
interests  here  in  the  domestic  news¬ 
paper  market.  She  cited  a  newspaper 
print  company  based  in  Italy  that  was 
already  reaping  the  benefits  of  its  digi¬ 
tal  inkjet  investment.  E^P  followed 
up  \rith  that  supplier— Centro  Stampa 
Quotidiani,  “CSQ,”  and  its  general 
manager  Dario  De  Cian— to  hear  how 
profoundly  its  HP  T230  Color  Inkjet 
Web  Press  impacted  operations. 

De  Cian  noted  that  he  wasn’t  an 
immediate  digital  convert.  In  fact,  five 
or  so  years  ago,  he  found  himself  at  a 
print  event,  checking  out  the  then-new 


technologies  in  the  inkjet  categor>\  He 
was  less  than  impressed.  But  in  recent 
years,  engine  manufacturers  and 
printhead  developers  have  been  hard 
at  work  bettering  quality  and  resolu¬ 
tion,  while  cranking  up  the  speeds. 
'Fhey’re  more  competitive  in  cost  and 
capability.  De  Cian  recognized  prog¬ 
ress  and  wanted  to  be  ahead  of  his 
competition. 

The  HP  T230  allows  CSQ  the  flex¬ 
ibility  to  print  on  a  range  of  media— 
everything  from  newsprint  to  com¬ 
mercial-grade  cover  and  text  stocks. 
They’ve  printed  segmented  inserts 
and  foreign-language  newspapers, 
for  example.  One  of  CSQ’s  newspa¬ 
per  clients  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
40,000+;  it’s  now  producing  hj'perlo- 
cal  advertising  for  select  rillages. 

‘This  is  veiy'  important  for  smaller 
advertisers,”  De  Cian  said.  “A  small 
advertiser— a  restaurant  or  a  piz¬ 
zeria— is  not  interested  in  having  an 
ad  distributed  across  50,000  copies 
because  nobody  is  going  to  drive  more 
than  an  hour  to  eat  at  his  restaurant. 
So  this  capability  is  ver>'  important  to 


innovative.  It  may  be  the  opportune 
time  to  take  a  sincere  look  at  digital 
printing— specifically,  the  new  class  of 
digital  inkjet  Web  presses. 
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publishers.” 

CSQ  reported  one  of  its  newspaper 
clients  saw  a  325-percent  increase 
in  advertising  revenues  derived  from 
digitally  printed  ‘localized”  inserts. 

De  Cian  noted  that  no  publication 
has  to  be  painted  into  a  corner — al¬ 
ways  oft'set  or  always  digital.  Rather, 
depending  on  the  run  length — and 
because  the  quality  of  the  digital  inkjet 
print  now  rivals  offset — the  printer 
can  choose  between  the  two  processes. 

“We  print  a  lot  of  English,  German, 
and  French  foreign  titles,  and  three 
Russian  titles,”  De  Cian  said.  “We 
print  these  seven  days  per  week,  but 
the  run  lengths  change  with  the  sea¬ 
sons.  They  may  be  short  in  ^vinter,  or 
low  season,  but  can  be  ver>^  high  in  the 
summer.  This  is  why  it’s  important  for 
us  to  have  both  digital  and  offset.” 

Haring  the  digital  inkjet  capability 
hasn’t  diminished  the  need  for  offset. 


In  fact,  the  opposite  has  been  true.  An 
English-language  newspaper  client 
was  so  impressed  by  the  print  qual¬ 
ity,  they  awarded  CSQ  the  print  and 
distribution  of  its  titles  to  tbe  south  of 
France  and  Switzerland.  The  added 
circulation  required  CSQ  to  print 
those  newspapers  on  its  offset  presses, 
instead. 

From  time  to  time  other  titles  re¬ 
quire  a  hybrid  approach,  whereby  the 
guts  of  the  papers  are  printed  offset, 
with  the  cover  pages  produced  digi¬ 
tally.  They’re  married  at  post-press — 
with  no  distinguishable  difference 
between  the  media  and  quality,  De 
Cian  said. 

“My  rision  of  the  futture  is  that 
new^spapers  will  be  produced  more 
and  more  with  a  combination  of  (off¬ 
set  and  digital  inkjet),”  he  said.  “When 
you  have  only  one  of  these  technolo¬ 
gies,  you  are  only  solving  half  of 


the  problem. ..Today,  it’s  possible  to 
do  really  deeply  segmented  products 
using  both.” 

Digital  InkJet’s  Time 

According  to  Jeff  Burton,  digital 
inkjet  advisor  with  InkjetConsultants, 
newspaper  publishers  and  printers 
should  take  notice  of  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  in  R&D.  Printheads  are  improved 
upon  every  year.  High-density  nozzles 
in  huge  numbers— for  example, 

20,000  per  head  cartridge.  Burton 
suggested — produce  better  quality  and 
variable-drop  sizes.  Manufacturers 
aren’t  just  quickly  introducing  better, 
faster,  and  more  efficient  systems, 
they’re  also  partnering  with  key  sup¬ 
pliers  to  tweak  and  tailor  systems  for 
specific  applications  or  broad  com¬ 
mercial  use. 

Burton  said  that  it’s  also  important 
digital  publishing  continued  on  page  4-9 
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As  the  official  courtroom  artist  of  the  Robert  Durst 
trial,  illustrator  Tony  O.  Champagne  gives  EdIPa 
glimpse  inside  his  work 


By  Aclrcaiici  Voiiii}; 


Tony  O.  Champagne’s  ballpoint  pen  glides  across  his  sketch 

paper.  His  eyes  dart  up  and  do\vn.  He  doesn’t  have  time  to  stare,  but 
he  needs  to  memorize  the  faces  in  front  of  him.  He  quickly  draws  the 
expressions  of  the  lawyers,  the  judge,  and  the  man  sitting  in  chains 
and  an  orange  jumpsuit— the  defendant  Robert  Durst. 

With  no  cameras  or  video  allowed  in  the  courtroom,  Champagne’s  sketches 
are  the  only  window  into  the  trial  of  the  millionaire  and  real  estate  heir  accused 
of  committing  multiple  murders. 


BECOMING  THE  CAMERA 

Soon  after  Robert  Durst’s  arrest  in 
New  Orleans  on  March  14,  Cham¬ 
pagne  received  a  call  from  internation¬ 
al  news  agency  Reuters;  they  wanted 
to  know  if  he  still  drew  courtroom 
sketches. 

It  had  been  a  long  time  since  he  had, 
the  Baton  Rouge-based  artist  told  them; 
he  had  been  a  courtroom  artist  for  the 
e.\tortion  trial  against  former  Louisiana 
Gov.  Edwin  Edwards  in  2000.  Now, 
Champagne  was  being  asked  again  to 
cover  another  high  profile  case. 

“I  had  never  heard  of  Robert  Durst 
before  when  they  called  and  asked  me 
to  do  the  illustrations.  I  wanted  to  say 
no,  but  something  was  telling  me  to  do 
it,”  he  said. 

Champagne  now  commissions  his 
trial  sketches  to  Reuters,  Entertain¬ 
ment  Tonight,  CNN,  ABC,  E!  News 
and  the  Insider.  His  signature  signed 
at  the  bottom  of  each  water-colored 
print:  Tony  O.  Champagne. 

Although,  he  works  with  many 
news  organizations,  Champagne  owns 
the  rights  to  his  illustrations.  But,  for 
Champagne,  it  isn’t  about  the  money 
or  the  notoriety  of  having  his  work 
seen  nationally;  it’s  about  “the  pure  joy 
and  challenge  of  doing  the  work.” 


^  Tony  O.  Champagne 


Champagne  compared  working  as 
a  courtroom  artist  to  playing  a  video 
game.  “You  want  to  vrin,”  he  said. 
“Success  comes  when  people  can  rec¬ 
ognize  the  people  you’re  drawing.” 

He  wasn’t  sure  how  Reuters  and  the 
other  new^s  organizations  got  his  num¬ 
ber,  but  he  thinks  they  might  have 
been  tipped  off  by  a  previous  colleague 
from  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune.  He  worked  at  the  newspaper 
from  1974  until  2012  as  a  staff  illustra¬ 
tor  and  photographer.  Champagne  is 
currently  an  illustrator  for  E&P. 

But  Champagne  was  drawing  long 


before  he  was  an  illustrator  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  “Growing  up, 

I  was  always  doodling,”  he  said.  “It’s  a 
God-given  gift.” 

He  credited  his  courtroom  sketches’ 
accuracy  to  his  love  of  photography 
and  animation.  His  mother  first 
introduced  him  to  photography  with 
an  old  Polaroid  camera.  He  was  so 
impressed  by  the  detail  the  Polaroid 
image  could  capture,  he  began  taking 
photos  as  a  hobby,  which  later  turned 
into  something  he  did  professionally. 
Champagne  would  also  go  to  librar¬ 
ies  to  look  at  newspapers  and  photo¬ 
graphs  and  try  to  mimic  the  picture  in 
his  drawings. 

Now,  rather  than  trying  to  mimic 
the  photographs,  he  acts  as  the  camera 
for  news  organizations  across  the 
countiy  with  his  courtr^)m  sketches. 

“You  become  the  aunAu”  he  said.  “You 
can’t  get  perfect  results  in  that  short  of 
time,  so  you  just  get  realK'  close.” 

THE  ARTIST’S  PROCESS 

Sitting  front  and  center  inside 
the  courtroom.  Champagne  quickly 
sketches  between  two  and  five  pieces 
for  every  30  minute  or  less  trial  ses¬ 
sion.  The  pieces  are  done  first  in 
black  ink.  There’s  no  time  for  erasing. 
Champagne  said. 

Still,  he  needs  to  be  precise.  With 
so  little  time  to  produce  the  sketches. 
Champagne  focuses  on  dramatic 
scenes  during  the  trial.  If  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  gets  heated  and  points  his  finger  at 
the  defense.  Champagne  singles  in  on 
that  scene,  sketching  swiftly  before  the 
image  fades  from  his  head. 

Often,  the  lawyers  and  defendant 
are  facing  away  from  Champagne, 
that’s  when  he  relies  on  his  memory 
for  accuracy. 

“When  you  look  at  people  long 
enough,  you  get  an  imprint  of  what 
they  look  like,”  Champagne  said. 

He  focuses  on  some  of  the  defin¬ 
ing  features  of  each  person  before 
him— the  wrinkles,  the  eyes  and  hand 
gestures— to  tell  the  story. 
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Washington  Post  reporter  Carol  0.  Leonnig  hugs  managing  editor  Kevin  Merida  as  her  editor  Peter 
Wallsten  (center)  and  executive  editor  Marty  Baron  (right)  celebrate  her  Pulitzer  Prize  award  for  national 
reporting.  (Photo  by  Ricky  Carioti/TTie  Washington  Post) 


T  t  were  awarded  this  year  on  April  20.  Twenty- 

two  winners  in  21  categories  were  selected  fi'om  more  than  2,500  submissions 
after  a  year-long  process.  The  14  journalism  categories  received  1,191  entries,  up  a 
bit  from  last  years  awards,  according  to  Mike  Pride,  administrator  for  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prizes  at  Columbia  University. 

For  the  first  time,  print  and  online  magazines  were  invited  to  submit  for  the  feature 
‘  wi  iting  and  investigative  reporting  categories. 

“From  my  perspective,  this  was  an  excellent  year  for  the  Pulitzers,”  said  Pride.  “In¬ 
vestigative  reporting  wtis  strong  across  several  categories.  We  had  more  women  \rin 
^  prizes  than  usual.  Some  smaller  papers  won.” 

Ne.xt  year  \rill  be  the  100th  year  for  Pulitzer  Prizes.  Pride  said  they  have  already 
begun  announcing  components  for  a  year-long,  nationwide  centennial  celebration, 
including  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Centennial  Campfires  Initiative,  which  \vill  launch  a  $1.5 
million  national  initiative  to  ignite  broad  engagement  \rith  the  journalistic,  literaiy 
and  artistic  values  they  represent 

“We  hope  potential  entrants  for  tlie  2016  piizes  ^vill  read  tliis  yeai’ s  winnere  closely,”  Pride 
^  said.  ‘Tlie|>'  are  inspiring  and  instnictive,  esijeciaUy  in  tlieir  use  of  vaiious  journalistic  tools.” 

For  a  complete  list  of  2015  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  and  finalists,  visit  pulitzer.org. 


Public  Service 

The  Post  and  Courier, 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Breaking  News 
Reporting 

The  Seattle  Times  Staff 

Investigative 
Reporting  (two 
prizes) 

Eric  Lipton  of  The 

New  York  Times 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Stall 

Explanatory 

Reporting 

Zachary  R.  Mider  of 
Bloomberg  News 

Local  Reporting 

Rob  Kuznia,  Rebecca 
Kimitch  and  Frank  Suraci 
of  the  Daily  Breeze, 
Torrance,  Calif. 

National  Reporting 

Carol  D.  Leonnig  of  The 
Washington  Post 

International 

Reporting 

The  New  York  Times  Staff 

Feature  Writing 

Diana  Marcum  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times 

Commentary 

Lisa  Falkenberg  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle 

Criticism 

Mary  McNamara  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times 

Editorial  Writing 

Kathleen  Kingsbury 
of  The  Boston  Globe 

Editorial  Cartooning 

Adam  Zyglis  of  The 
Buffalo  News 

Breaking  News 
Photography 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Photography  Staff 

Photography 

Daniel  Berehulak, 
freelance  photographer, 

The  New  York  Times 
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i  Photographer  Daniel 
Berehulak  (center) 
during  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
award  celebration  in 
the  newsroom  at  the 
New  York  Times.  Bere¬ 
hulak  was  honored 
for  his  coverage  of 
the  Ebola  outbreak 
in  West  Africa  for  the 
Times.  (Photo  by  Ruth 
Fremson/Afew  York 
Times) 


i  (Left)  New  York 
Times  reporter  Eric 
Lipton,  who  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting, 
speaks  during  cele¬ 
brations  in  the  paper’s 
newsroom.  (Photo  by 
Ruth  Fremson/Afew 
York  Times) 

(Right)  New  York 
Times  correspondents 
and  editors  (from  left) 
Ben  Soloman,  Helene 
Cooper,  Greg  Winter 
(behind),  Nori  Onishi 
and  Sheri  Fink  during 
Pulitzer  Prize  celebra¬ 
tions.  The  Times  staff 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  international 
reporting.  (Photo  by  , 
Earl  Wilson/  The  New 
York  Times) 


>  Wail  Street  Journal 
editors  and  report¬ 
ers  celebrate  after 
the  announcement 
that  they  had  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  investigative 
reporting  for  their 
in-depth  reporting 
of  the  Medicare 
system.  (Photo  by 
F.  Martin  Ramin/fhe 
Wall  Street  Journal) 
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^Bloomberg  employees  applaud  for  reporter 
Zachary  R.  Mider  (center).  Bloomberg  News 
won  its  first  Pulitzer  for  Mider’s  reporting  on 
corporate  tax  avoidance.  (Photo  by  Michael 
Nagle/Bloomberg) 


^The  Rostand  Cour/er staff  cheers  as  the  newspaper  was  awarded  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  Public  Service  gold  medal  for  its  series  on  domestic  violence,  “Till 
Death  Do  Us  Part.”  (Photo  by  Matthew  Fortner/Posf  and  Courier) 


Boston  Globe  deputy  editorial  page  editor  Katie  Kingsbury 
speaking  after  the  announcement  of  her  winning  the  2015 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writing  in  the  Globe  newsroom. 
(Photo  by  Matthew  J.  Lee/Boston  Globe) 
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>  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  newsroom 
erupts  as  the  photo 
staff  was  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  breaking  news 
photography.  (Photo 
by  Robert  Cohen/Sf. 
Louis  Post- Dispatch) 
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WINNER 

2015  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Public  Service 


®l|e  JSost  anb  Courier 


The  Post  and  Courier  is  honored  and  humbled  to  win  the  2015  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Public  Service  for  our  news  series  focused  on  domestic  violence  in  South  Carolina. 

We  are  thankful  for  everyone  who  contributed  to  the  accomplishment.  Specifically,  the 
brave  women  who  came  forward  and  shared  their  personal  stories  with  us,  the  family 
members  of  the  women  who  were  slain  for  speaking  up  and  reminding  us  that  the 
sorrow  of  senseless  crime  never  ends,  and  the  legislators  and  government  leaders  who 
acknowledged  our  states  inadequate  laws  on  domestic  violence  and  made  a  bold  pledge 
to  change  them. 

Our  shared  success  is  attributed  to  teamwork  led  by  the  exceptional  talent  of  reporters 
Doug  Pardue,  Glenn  Smith,  Jennifer  Berry  Hawes  and  Natalie  Caula  Hauff  as  well  as 
every  single  employee  of  The  Post  and  Courier  -  a  family  of  multi-media  professionals 
who  collectively  care  about  our  community  and  realize  there’s  still  work  to  be  done  to 
make  our  state  a  safer  and  better  place  to  live. 

To  read  the  “Till  Death  Do  Us  Part”  series  in  its  entirety,  visit: 

www.postandcourier.com/tilldeath 

|lost  anb  Courier 

postandcourier.com 


COMMITTED  TO  COMMUNITY 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNERS 


V  • 
\ 
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<  From  left:  Daily  Breeze 
publisher  Ron  Hasse,  Rob 
Kuznia,  Rebecca  Kimitch, 
Frank  Suraci  and  Toni 
Sciaqua  celebrate  the 
2015  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
local  reporting.  (Photo 
by  Scott  Varley/Da/7y 
Breeze) 
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^  Editorial  staffers  celebrate  with  Buffalo  News  editorial  cartoonist  Adam  Zyglis  (center)  who  was  A  few  of  the  editorial  cartoons  fea- 

awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  cartoons.  (Photo  by  Sharon  CantMlon/ Buffalo  News)  tured  in  Adam  Zyglis’  winning  portfolio 


From  left:  Ryan  Blethen,  Seattle  Times  assistant  managing  editor, 
digital;  Frank  Blethen,  publisher;  Kathy  Best,  editor;  and  Courtney 
Riffkin,  multimedia  specialist,  talk  with  the  staff  after  winning  the 
2015  Pulitzer  Prize  for  breaking  news.  (Photo  by  Erika  Shultz/r/ie 
Seattle  Times) 
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''  Mary  McNamara  (left),  Davan  Maharaj  (middle)  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Diana  Marcum  (right)  celebrate 
in  the  newsroom  after  finding  out  McNamara  won  a  Pulitzer 
for  criticism  and  Marcum  won  a  Pulitzer  for  feature  writing. 
(Photo  by  Francine  Orr/Los  Angeles  Times) 


Houston  Chronicle  columnist  Lisa  Falkenberg  celebrates  in  the 
newsroom  after  finding  out  she  has  won  the  2015  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
commentary.  This  is  the  first  Pulitzer  Prize  awarded  to  the  Chronicle 
in  its  n4-year  history.  (Photo  by  Billy  Smith  \l/ Houston  Chronicle)' 


There’s  no  substitute  for  real  local  news. 

DAILY  BREEZE  Wins  201 5  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Local  Reporting 


The  Los  Angeles  News  Group  (LANG)  proudly 
congratulates  the  Torrance  Daily  Breeze  for  winning 
the  2015  Pulitzer  Prize  for  local  reporting.  Journalism's 
highest  honor  was  awarded  to  editor  Frank  Suraci,  Rob 
Kuznia  and  Rebecca  Kimitch  and  for  their  inquiry  into 
widespread  corruption  of  a  local  school  district. 

This  award  exemplifies  LANG's  firm  and  steadfast 
commitment  to  local  news  and  is  indicative  of  the  hard 
work  and  professionalism  displayed  every  day  by  our 
loyal  and  dedicated  staff.  We  applaud  their  skills  and 
ability  to  bring  out  the  best  on  every  platform. 


DANA  i5i^i:i:/K 

Local.  News.  Matters. 
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BY  JERRY  SIMPKINS 


MEASURING 

COMMERCIAL 

PROFITS 


Effective  ways  publishers  can  track 
expenses,  margins  and  performance 


o,  you’ve  got  a  fancy 

Web  press,  dead  time  in  your 
schedule,  a  crew  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  and  that  burning  desire 
to  increase  overall  revenue.  Sounds 


like  a  perfect  opportunity  to  open  up 
your  back  shop  to  outside  printing, 
sit  back  and  shovel  in  the  profits.  It’s 
a  simple  concept,  but  not  so  easy  as  it 
might  seem. 


^  Checking  all  stations  and  confirming 
readiness  with  other  operators  is  criticai 
before  starting  any  commercial  job.  Ensuring 
everyone  is  prepared  before  starting  the 
press  can  create  quicker  start-ups  and  result 
in  less  waste. 


In  the  world  of  commercial  printing, 
you  can  lose  your  shirt  (and  your  prof¬ 
its)  by  going  in  ^^^th  a  half-baked  plan 
and  not  properly  tracking  expenses 
and  measuring  profitability. 

The  good  news  is  with  basic  busi¬ 
ness  sense  and  skills  you’ve  developed 
as  a  new'spaper  professional,  commer¬ 
cial  printing  can  be  profitable,  fill  open 
print  windows  and  boost  your  overall 
bottom  line. 

I’ve  steered  stand-alone  print  shops 
in  three  states  and  started  outside 
printing  operations  at  several  new’^s- 
papers  around  the  countty.  While 
each  has  its  own  unique  challenges, 
we’ve  been  successful  by  incorporating 
smart  business  practices  and  hands-on 
management.  Success  happens  when 
eveiyone  from  sales  to  production  is  a 
team  and  has  a  relentless  desire  to  be 
the  best. 

Start  with  your  sales  team 

Do  they  know  what  they’re  selling? 
Wliile  this  may  seem  like  an  obvious 
question,  you’d  be  surprised  how  many 
companies  launch  into  commercial 
printing  without  properly  educating 
their  sales  staff  on  the  capabilities  of 
the  back  shop,  how  the  press  works 
and  just  what  they’re  supposed  to  be 
selling  (or  not)  before  they  hit  the 
street. 

Selling  the  WTong  product  can  not 
only  result  in  losses,  but  can  lock  you 
into  ongoing  challenges  hurting  your 
reputation  as  a  quality  printer  (when 
you  start  cutting  corners  on  work  and 
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the  quality  suffers). 

I’m  going  to  briefly  outline  a  series 
of  processes  that  can  lead  to  overall 
success,  some  perhaps  more  key  than 
others. 

If  I  had  to  pick  out  one  that  ranks 
near  the  top  of  the  list  it  would  be 
“train,  explain  and  make  sure  they 
retain.”  A  salesperson  can  be  your 
most  valuable  asset  or  your  worst 
nightmare.  Make  sure  you’re  sending 
them  into  the  field  with  the  right  skill 
set  and  that  they  will  clearly  represent 
the  company’s  abilities.  If  they  don’t 
completely  understand  the  printing 
process  that’s  all  right,  pro\ided  they 
have  a  strong  manager  who  they  can 
refer  questions  to  before  committing 
to  a  project  that  isn’t  a  good  fit. 

1  xjok  for  a  salesperson  that  is 
jn  ofessional  both  in  appearance  and 
presentation,  understands  the  basics 
of  your  operation  and  goals  for  the 
printing  division,  has  basic  knowledge 
of  the  principals  of  printing  and  is 
“hungrv\”  Tempting  as  it  might  be,  do 
not  work  exclusively  through  exist¬ 
ing  retail  sales  forces  or  send  out  your 
production  or  ad  manager.  Serious 
goals  require  serious  efforts,  and  if 
your  goal  is  to  succeed  in  making  com¬ 
mercial  printing  profitable,  the  first 
step  is  having  the  right  individual  on 
the  street. 

One  propertv^  1  worked  at  started 
with  a  small  customer  base,  but  was 
able  to  dev'elop  300  percent  rev^enue 
growth  over  a  sLx  month  period, 
adding  significantly  to  the  bottom 
line.  My  salesperson  had  no  printing 
experience  but  was  a  quick  study  with 
a  personality  that  wouldn’t  quit.  What 
he  lacked  in  experience,  he  made  up  in 
his  desire  to  establish  us  as  the  printer 
of  choice. 

Help  your  salesperson  sueceed  by 
giving  them  the  right  tools.  Provide 
press  configurations  for  v'^arious  for¬ 
mats  (tabs,  broadsheets,  Flexi  book¬ 
lets,  etc.);  vvhatev'^er  your  operation 
can  produce.  Clearly  detail  prepress 
processes,  FTP  sites/drop  boxes. 


press  color  positions,  page  capabili¬ 
ties,  paper  grades/vv^eights/bright- 
ness/sizes,  etc.,  mailroom  capabili¬ 
ties,  binder)'  guidelines,  schedules, 
deadlines,  open  print  windows,  what 
jobs  fit  the  press  well  and  what  jobs 
to  steer  clear  of. 

Now  you’ve  got  the  right  salesper¬ 
son  in  place,  trained  them  on  what 
your  press  can  and  can’t  print,  given 


them  the  right  tools,  detailed  goals 
and  gathered  potential  publications, 
you’re  ready  to  go,  right?  Not  quite. 

Ix't’s  put  some  thought  to  how  you 
are  going  to  motivate  that  individual 
to  sell.  This  is  another  key  step  in  the 
process;  do  not  hire  a  salaried  sales¬ 
person,  period.  Compensate  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  with  a  draw.  Start  out 
with  a  weekly  draw  so  they  can  feed 
their  families  and  pay  the  bills  when 
the  business  is  just  getting  started. 
This  will  buy  you  some  loyaltv'  and 
enthusiasm  rather  than  a  salesperson 
that  is  defeated  before  they  start.  This 


is  a  long-term  commitment  not  only 
for  you  but  for  the  rev'enue  producer, 
and  keeping  them  happy  is  critical  to 
overall  success. 

Continue  the  weekly  “no  strings 
attached  pavment”  (not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  a  salarv')  for  a  set  period 
of  time  (plus  or  minus  two  months) 
while  business  ramps  up  and  the 
sales  efforts  start  paying  dividends. 


After  a  set  period  of  time,  the  jobs 
should  be  coming  in  and  you  can 
switch  to  straight  commission  with  a 
realistic  draw  based  on  current  sales. 
You’ll  hav'e  to  determine  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  works  best  for  you  and  the 
salesperson. 

Here’s  one  I’ve  found  fair  and  man¬ 
ageable. 

All  new  sales,  defined  as  an  out¬ 
side  job  that  hasn’t  printed  with  you 
in  a  year  or  more,  will  be  paid  at  a 
straight  10  percent  commission  of  the 
gross  sale  for  the  first  three  printings, 
after  which  a  “maintenance  rate”  of  5 


^  Press  operators  should  have  specific  responsibilities  and  checks  on  start-up  that  will 
reduce  waste  and  insure  quality. 
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An  effective  communication  system,  including  informative  job 
jackets,  well-planned  production  schedules,  management  oversight 
and  guidance.  Managers  can’t  be  afraid  to  get  their  hands  a  little 
dirty.  You  cannot  properly  manage  a  successful  commercial  print 
operation  from  the  back  of  a  desk. 

Equipment  maintenance  to  minimize  downtime  and  insure 
reliability.  Set  up  programs  for  all  production  equipment  and  have 
printed  check  lists  requiring  sign  off  on  each  maintenance  process 
outlined.  Audit  those  processes  to  insure  accountability. 

Production  check  systems.  Pull  check  copies  throughout  the 
run  to  monitor  quality  and  ensure  customer  satisfaction.  Establish 
an  acceptable  amount  of  pull  copies  based  on  overall  run  quantity, 
number  copies  and  file  them  so  if  there  is  an  issue  later  you  can 
pinpoint  where  that  issue  started  and  stopped,  limiting  customer 
credits  and  provide  a  learning  tool  for  your  crews. 


Check  customer  files  against  run  sheet  and  dummy 
Print  color  proofs  checking  for  position  and  quality 
Confirm  color  pages  for  correct  placement 
Check  page  numbers/folios 

Check  for  low-res  images  or  poor  reproduction  quality 
Check  publication  date 

Check  proofs/files  for  “tic  marks”  and  "proper  trim” 

Check  register  marks  and  proper  alignment  of  images  within 
template 

Check  for  cut-off  type  or  misaligned  images 


Before  you  hang  plates... 

Check  customer  files  against  run  sheet  and  dummy 
Confirm  color  pages  for  correct  placement 
Check  all  page  numbers/folios/publication  dates 
Check  for  any  low-res  images  or  poor  reproduction  quality  ; 
Check  proofs  /  files  for  “tic  marks”  and  “proper  trim" 

On  start-up... 

Check  register  marks  and  proper  alignment  of  image  within 
template  ^ 

Check  for  cut-off  type  or  misaligned  images 
Check  quantity  needed  confirm  with  supervisor  or  mailroom 
Check  start-up  copy  against  proofs 
The  final  step  is  measuring  actuals  against  projections.  Does 
end  result  reflect  your  original  quote? 


your 


percent  is  paid.  Wliile  I  consider  these  generous 
commissions,  I  have  found  they  motivate  while 
allowing  room  for  sustainable  net  profits.  Basically 
it’s  a  wn/win,  and  it  works. 

Now,  set  the  draw.  Take  a  look  at  current  sales 
and  what  repeat/ maintenance  commissions  are 
occurring;  arrive  at  a  weekly  draw  (repeat  weekly 
dollars  that  are  paid  based  on  projected  commis¬ 
sion  from  sales).  In  this  manner,  the  salesperson 
can  rely  on  a  set  dollar  amount  for  budgeting 
personal  expenditures. 

However,  keep  a  close  eye  on  draw  versus 
commission.  Wliile  it  can  be  effective  in  retain¬ 
ing  quality  talent,  it  can  also  be  a  nightmare  if  the 
salesperson  isn’t  liHng  up  to  expectations.  You 
both  can  get  quickly  into  a  hole  that's  hard  to  dig 
out  of,  so  use  hard  numbers  and  know  where  your 
sales  are  before  entering  a  draw  program. 

Now  your  sales  force  is  ready  to  hit  the  street. 
You’ve  taught  them  right,  and  the  jobs  they  target 
and  sell  fall  into  open  print  ^^^ndows  complement¬ 
ing  the  abilities  of  equipment  and  crew. 

Selling  is  moring  along  nicely  and  revenue  is 
picking  up.  But  reality  will  soon  creep  back  in  the 
second  the  publisher  or  business  manager  asks 
“How'  much  did  we  make  on  that  job?”  Be  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  answ^er  before  it’s  asked. 

If  you  don’t  have  a  reliable  system  in  place  for 
tracking  expenses  and  measuring  profitability, 
do  not  go  into  the  commercial  printing  business. 
You’re  providing  a  disservice  to  your  customer 
base,  employees  and  the  company.  Knowing 
where  your  margins  are  for  each  customer  is  es¬ 
sential.  This  allows  you  to  do  a  better  job  quoting 
fliture  w'ork,  maximizes  profits,  and  presents  areas 
for  improvement. 

A  quick  Internet  search  for  commercial  print¬ 
ing  software  management  will  provide  a  bevy  of 
formidable  options,  most  at  a  somew'hat  formi¬ 
dable  price.  There  are  systems  that  can  effectively 
cov'er  all  cispects  of  a  job  from  cradle  to  grave,  but 
my  preference  has  been  a  homegrown  approach, 
specifically  designed  around  in-house  capabilities 
and  the  particular  details  of  the  operation. 

A  realistic  and  accurate 
quoting  system 

This  one  area  can  make  or  break  any  com¬ 
mercial  operation.  We  easily  become  blinded  by 
the  “need  to  sell  that  job”  and  make  misguided 
assumptions  relvf  ng  on  wishful  thinking.  Probably 
not  the  best  way  to  quote  jobs,  but  vve’v'^e  all  done 
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>■  Problems  occur  even  in  the  best  operation.  Quality  and  profit¬ 
ability  depend  on  a  consistently  high-quality  product,  predictable 
results  and  meeting  /  exceeding  customer  expectations.  Here  two 
press  operators  work  on  correcting  a  blanket  problem  before  start¬ 
up  of  a  job. 

it.  An  effective  system  can  be  as  basic  as  a  well  designed 
spreadsheet  that  takes  all  major  factors  into  account. 

Raw  materials:  Ink,  paper  and  plates  (film  if  you’re  still 
using)  are  major  contributors.  Most  vendors  can  help  you 
to  establish  usage  formulas  if  you’re  unclear  in  this  area. 

Miscellaneous  materials  and  supplies:  Fountain  so¬ 
lution,  blanket  wash,  packing,  wear  items  (blanket  replace¬ 
ments,  socks,  etc.).  Again,  vendors  can  often  help  you  \\ith 
a  “plug  number”  for  these  items,  or  you  can  track  them  over 
a  period  of  time  and  arrive  at  a  number  based  on  particular 
habits. 

Labor:  Ob\iously  another  big  dollar  item,  one  you  can 
easily  estimate  if  you  understand  printing  processes  and 
abilities  of  your  crew.  Don’t  forget  benefits,  management 
time,  and  salaried  super\dsors.  Step  through  each  area  to 
determine  hours,  pay  rates  and  supenisory  e.\penses  based 
on  complexity  of  the  job. 

Waste:  If  you’re  not  cringing  now,  you  should  be.  Waste 
can  make  or  break  a  job.  Be  realistic!  Meet  wath  your  super- 
Aasors  and  operators.  Discuss  the  job  and  arrive  at  a  reason¬ 
able  waste  percentage.  If  you  shoot  low,  you  could  easily 
end  up  losing  money  on  the  job;  if  you’re  high,  you  may  not 
even  get  the  chance  to  tr>'.  It’s  a  competitive  business,  and 
while  we’re  in  it  to  profit,  the  next  guy  is  always  ready  to  do 
what’s  necessary  to  get  that  same  sale. 

Overhead:  The  “ever>1;hing  else  category.”  Electric,  gas, 
water  for  the  press,  propane  for  the  forklift,  capital  expen¬ 
ditures,  building  rental/  purchase,  equipment  mainte¬ 
nance,  softyv'are  upgrades,  etc.  all  the  expenses  that  you  pay 
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another  time, 

another  print. 

Print  is  always  on  the  move.  In  dynamic  markets, 
printers  need  to  adapt  to  new  conditions.  This  is 
manroland  web  systems’  foc-Us:  You,  your  business, 
and  your  future.  We  can  show.you  new  perspectives 
with  the  entire  value  chain  in  mind.  Expect  integrated 
solutions  for  successful  business  models, 
manroland  web  systems  Inc.,  Lisle/IL.  WE  ARE  PRINT. 
www.manroland-web.com 
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3  QUESTIONS  WITH... 

Al  Waldron,  director  of  operations 
for  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 


What  has  been  your  great¬ 
est  challenge  and  how  did 
you  overcome  it? 

Moving  to  Santa  Fe  and  getting 
the  new  production  facility  running 
smoothly.  The  plant  had  only  been 
open  for  four  months  and  was  strug¬ 
gling  to  run  efficiently.  We  had  to 
change  the  mentality  of  the  employ¬ 
ees,  to  create  a  vision  of  becoming 
not  just  a  daily  newspaper  printer, 
but  a  commercial  printing  operation 
£is  well. 

Where  do  you  see  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  print  production? 

I  feel  there  will  always  be  a 
demand  for  print  local  news  and 
advertising.  The  daily  and  weekly 


newspapers  can  still  reach  the  public 
overall  better  than  any  other  me¬ 
dium.  At  our  production  facility,  we 
print  more  than  50  local  and  regional 
publications  for  large  and  small 
communities.  Smaller  newspapers 
are  outsourcing  their  printing  to  save 
on  overall  costs  and  to  reduce  capital 
expenses.  They  can  budget  their 
operational  costs  without  having  to 
worry  about  production  equipment. 
By  consolidating,  it  allows  regional 
print  facilities  to  thrive. 

What  printing  technolo¬ 
gies  are  you  most  excited 
about? 

We  recently  purchased  a  digital 
press  that  we  are  using  for  smaller 


run  printing  jobs.  For  products  in  the 
10,000  copy  or  less  range,  this  press 
is  cost  efficient  and  adds  a  potential 
new  revenue  stream.  The  downside 
is  the  initial  high  purchase  cost  and 
coming  up  wth  a  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  that  is  justified. 

Al  Waldron  has  worked  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  for  more  than  40  years 
in  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  He  was  the 
project  manager  at  the  Standard  Exam¬ 
iner  in  Ogden,  Utah  for  their  new  $30 
million  production  and  office  facility. 
The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  is  one  of  26 
New  York  Times  printing  sites  in  the 
U.S.  and  the  oldest  newspaper  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 


and  in  fairness  your  customer  needs  to 
share  in. 

Last  but  certainly  not  least.. .mar¬ 
gin.  Not  what  you’d  like  to  make  on 


>■  One  of  the  many  areas  commercial 
printing  involves  is  the  mailroom.  Accuracy 
here  is  just  as  critical  to  the  final  outcome 
as  any  other  area.  Monitoring  insert  quality 
and  measuring  productivity  is  essential  to 
ensure  overall  profitability  and  customer 
satisfaction. 


the  job,  but  what  you  can  realistically 
make,  still  sell  the  job  and  not  regret 
that  sale  down  the  line.  The  days  of  30 
percent-plus  profits  are  all  but  over. 
Things  need  to  be  right  for  both  sides 
for  a  successful  relationship. 

Measuring  profits  or  ioss 

Here’s  where  some  more  home- 
gro^vn  accounting  \rill  give  you  all 
the  necessary  information  to  measure 
performance  with  \irtually  no  finan¬ 
cial  investment  outside  of  time. 

As  your  job  jacket  passes  through 
production,  have  a  well-crafted 
spreadsheet  on  a  common  ser\'er 
which  allows  each  area  to  enter  labor 
hours  and  material  usage.  In  lieu  of 
an  electronic  system,  a  w'ell-designed 
accounting  sheet  that  follows  the  job 
jacket  through  the  cycle  w'orks  just  as 
well  and  sometimes  better. 

This  form  \vi\\  capture  hard  costs 
of  the  job,  start-up  waste,  press 
counter  start/stop/paper  consump¬ 


tion,  plates  and  labor  hours  in  each 
area.  Overhead  and  other  costs  that 
w^ere  figured  into  the  original  quote 
also  will  need  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  secret  to  determining  your 
P&L  is  in  a  w^ell-designed  spreadsheet 
that  allows  factual  comparison,  line 
by  line,  expense  by  expense,  between 
the  original  quote  and  actual  end  cost. 
With  this  tool,  you  can  measure  the 
results  of  each  job  and  determine  their 
contribution  to  the  overall  success  of 
your  operation.  A  properly  designed 
system  will  allow  you  to  measure 
profits,  pinpoint  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  in  both  your  quoting  system 
and  operational  performance,  track 
w'aste,  and  maximize  profits  within 
your  commercial  division.  ■ 

Jemj  Simpkins  is  the  general  manager 
at  Hi-Dcsert  Publishing  in  Yucca  Valley, 
Calif  Contact  him  on  Linkedln.com  or 
at  simpkins@tds.net 
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25  Years  Strong 

Muller  Martini  User  Group  conference 
celebrates  milestone  in  Allentown 


Photos  by  Catherine  Maffet 


Newspaper  production  professionals  gath¬ 
ered  in  Allentown,  Pa.  May  7-9  for  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Muller  Martini  Users  Group 
conference.  They  came  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  Belleville  (Ill.)  News 
Democrat,  Boston  Globe,  Frederick  (Md.)  News  Post,  Kansas 
City  Star,  Newark  Star  Ledger,  New  Jersey  Media  Group, 
The  Republican  (Springfield,  Mass.),  Canada’s  Black  Press 
Group,  Journal  Register  (Exton,  VeL),  Albany  Times  Union, 
New  York  Times,  and  Washington  Post.  Overall,  41  custom¬ 
ers  representing  18  different  properties  attended  the  event. 


This  year’s  theme  “Change,  Chal¬ 
lenge  and  Opportunity”  was  front  and 
center.  Breakout  sessions  featured 
hands-on  training  from  manufac¬ 
turing  representatives  specialized 
in  machines,  such  as  the  SLS3000, 
SLS2000,  and  SLSlOOO.  Other  topics 
focused  on  engineering  for  the  future, 
partnering  with  other  commercial  op¬ 
erations,  and  SLS  upgrades.  Attendees 
also  witnessed  the  live  production 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  Sunday 
comic  package. 

“By  2mchoring  the  annual  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Muller  Martini  plant  in 
Allentown,  it  gives  the  conference 
attendees  unlimited  access  to  Muller 
Martini’s  staff,”  said  MMUG  board 
president  Julius  Neto.  “Overall,  there 
was  a  sense  of  camaraderie  and 
willingness  to  meet  the  ever  present 
packaging  challenges  with  a  sense  of 
optimism  to  turn  these  challenges  to 
new  opportunities.” 

Next  year’s  conference  will  be  May 
5-7,  2016.  ■ 


1.  The  Boston  Globe 
production  team 

2.  Attendees  were 
invited  to  watch  the 
live  production  of 
the  New  York  Dally 
News  Sunday  comic 
package  inside  the 
Allentown  facility 

3.  (Left)  The  Muller 
Martini  User  Group 
board  members 
(from  left):  Daniel 
Cropley  and  Cathy 
Roberts  of  Muller 
Martini,  Don  Bradley 
of  the  Belleville  (III.) 

News  Democrat, 

Julius  Neto  of  the 
Hartford  Courant, 
and  Durga  BhoJ  of 
the  Los  Angeles 
Times 

4.  Los  Angeles  y 

Times  packaging  \ 

operations  manager 
Dhurga  Bho],  leads 

the  “Change, 

Challenge  and 
Opportunity"  open 
discussion  session 
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By  Adreana  Young 


“To  help  our  communities,  Gannett  Wisconsin  Media  has  developed  a  layered 
multimedia  approach  to  communicate  the  rich  career  and  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  we  have  in  Wisconsin  and  will  have  in  the  future,”  said  Scott  Johnson, 
president  and  publisher  at  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  and  Press-Gazette  Media. 
“This  endeavor  is  a  long-term  effort  to  connect  job  seekers,  parents,  and  students 
with  the  stories,  rideos,  and  advice  on  what  jobs  are  really  like.” 

Every  other  week,  each  Gannett  Wisconsin  Media  newspapers  features  a  par¬ 
ticular  career,  and  writes  stories,  creates  video  content  and  puts  out  columns  by  a 
career  coach  for  readers. 

Wliile  the  strategy  is  simple,  it  has  made  a  big  impact.  Johnson  said  that 
through  the  media  group’s  10  daily  newspapers  the  State  of  Opportunity  is  able  to 
reach  nearly  800,000  readers,  educating  students,  parents 
and  job  seekers  about  training  needed  for  jobs,  pay  and  other 
information.  Additionally,  the  State  of  Opportunity  has 
brought  in  $400,000  in  revenue  from  sponsors,  said  John¬ 
son.  Even  before  the  idea  was  brought  to  the  staff,  Johnson 
and  the  leadership  at  Gannett  Wisconsin  Media  had  already 
secured  $200,000  in  sponsor  commitments. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  this  huge  undertaking,  Johnson 
said  sales  staff  training  took  place  statevride.  For  the  State 
of  Opportunity  sales  staffs,  the  Gannett  Wisconsin  Media 
newspapers  had  to  focus  on  brand  advertising  because  many 


In  the  hard-hit  market  of  newspaper  publishing,  it  can  be  difficult  to  find  successful  revenue  generating  sales 
and  advertising  solutions.  The  good  news  is  it  isn’t  impossible. 

E^P  spoke  with  six  newspapers  filled  with  sales  and  advertising  champions  that  have  ereated  new  and  im¬ 
proved  strategies  in  hopes  of  finding  more  revenue,  building  stronger  advertiser  relationships  and  increasing 
brand  recognition.  It’s  this  kind  of  forward  thinking  that  will  push  the  industry  across  the  finish  line. 


Growing  a  “State  of  Opportunity” 

In  October  2014,  Gannett  Wisconsin  Media  launched  the  State  of  Opportunity 
program  to  help  connect  Wisconsin  job  seekers  ^vith  information  and  advice  on 
jobs  in  the  community.  The  program  was  launched  after  all  10  of  Gannett  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Media’s  newspapers  heard  about  the  job  skill  gap  between  job  seekers  and  the 
current  workforce. 


-m 


CHAMPIONS 

Newspaper  advertising  teams  find 
success  with  winning  revenue  strategies 


SALES  CHAMPIONS 


of  the  sponsors  for  the  program  were  non-traditional  customers. 

“We  encouraged  them  to  do  more  brand  advertising,  and  we  had  a  content 
plan  that  we  shared  with  the  sales  staff  so  they  would  know  when  we  would  be 
writing  about  IT  or  welding  and  so  on,”  he  said. 

State  of  Opportunity  was  initially  supposed  to  run  only  for  nine  months, 
but  due  to  its  success  with  advertisers  and  readers.  State  of  Opportunity  2.0  is 
currently  in  the  planning  stages.  Johnson  and  his  team  is  working  on  a  year  of 
content  for  the  program  this  coming  fall. 


Exploring  native 
advertising 

When  Jaci  Smith’s  then-publisher 
came  to  her  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  native  advertising  to  the  Farib¬ 
ault  Daily  News,  the  self-de¬ 

scribed  hard-nosed  journalist’s  response 
was  “Hell,  no.  I’m  not  writing  an  ad.” 


Finding  the  best  in  Aylmer 

While  best  of  contests  are  nothing  new  for  newspapers,  ihe  Aylmer  Bul¬ 
letin’s  contest  has  increased  the  newspaper’s  brand  in  the  community  as 
well  as  its  revenue,  according  to  operations  manager  Sophie  Ryan. 


Over  the  last  three  years,  the  best  of 
section  has  brought  in  about  $25,000. 
This  year’s  Best  of  Aylmer  Reader’s 
Choice  contest  brought  in  $12,000 
alone  for  the  Bulletin. 

Ryan  was  first  inspired  to  start  the 
campaign  by  a  newspaper  in  Vancou¬ 
ver.  Aylmer  is  a  smaller  city  outside  of 
Canada’s  capitol  Ottawa  and  has  many 
independent  businesses  that  Ryan 
wanted  to  promote  and  support. 

“We  wanted  to  celebrate  and  thank 
the  entrepreneurs,”  she  said.  “Me  and 
my  sister  (Lily  Ryan,  Bulletin  editor) 
own  an  independent  newspaper,  so  we 
understand  what  it’s  like.” 

The  Bulletin’s  best  of  contest  lasts 
about  eight  weeks.  They  have  ballots 


munity,  getting  momentum  proved  to 
be  challenging. 

“It  took  a  bit  of  working  out  to  get  all 
of  the  departments  involved,”  she  said. 
“But,  once  we  saw  how  excited  the  pub¬ 
lic  was,  everyone  was  on  board.” 

Now,  the  Bulletin  wants  to  branch 
out  to  other  regions  near  the  city.  Ryan 
said  they’re  reaching  out  to  their  sister 
papers,  the  West  Quebec  Post  and  the 
Pontiac  Journal  to  get  them  involved  as 
well.  They  also  want  to  make  the  contest 
bigger  and  better.  Ryan  said  they  plan 
on  adding  more  categories,  more  spon¬ 
sors,  and  getting  more  city  politicians 
involved  to  sponsor  categories  to  help 
show  their  support  for  local  businesses. 


However,  after  six  months  of  re¬ 
search  and  winning  a  fellowship  with 
the  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Journalism 
Institute  for  2014-2015,  the  former 
managing  editor  said  she  now  believes 
native  advertising  is  the  future  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

During  her  fellowship.  Smith  dedi¬ 
cated  herself  to  learning  and  under¬ 
standing  native  advertising:  from  the 


for  voters  in  print  and  online,  and 
businesses  are  encouraged  to  buy  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  promote  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  paper  during  the  contest. 

The  Bulletin’s  best  of  contest  pres¬ 
ently  consists  of  50  categories  broken 
up  into  six  groups  including  best 
restaurants,  best  professionals,  best 
personal  care,  best  things  to  do,  best 
stores  and  best  miscellaneous.  After 
the  votes  are  tallied,  the  Bulletin  hosts 
a  gala  for  the  businesses  and  hands 
out  awards  to  the  winners. 

Although  Ryan  said  the  contest  now 
generates  great  excitement  in  the  com- 


►  Sisters  Lily 
Ryan  (left),  editor 
for  the  Aylmer 
Bulletin  and 
Sophie  Ryan,  op¬ 
erations  manager 
for  the  Aylmer 
Bulletin 
The  local  fire 
department 
accepting  their 
award  for  Best 
Local  Activist  or 
Hero  posing  with 
a  model  dressed 
as  Best  of  Aylmer, 
Miss  Aylmer 
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^  Jaci  Smith,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  native 
advertising  coordinator 
for  the  Faribault  Daily 
News 

^  Sponsored  content 
from  the  Faribault  Daily 
News 


definition,  to  the  ethics,  to  how  it  would  be  implemented  at 
her  newspaper.  After  creating  a  standard  PowerPoint  pre¬ 
sentation  for  potential  clients.  Smith  and  her  team  hosted 
a  lunch-and-learn  event  for  clients  they  believed  would  get 
on  board  with  native  advertising  to  help  them  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  advertising  strategy.  Smith  reported  that  just 
six  months  into  the  program,  she  and  her  team  produced 
about  70  native  ads  including  slideshows,  galleries,  \adeos, 
listicles,  articles,  columns,  quizzes  and  infographics. 

After  working  ^vith  native  advertisements  for  18  months. 


Smith  said  the  strategy  has  increased  the  amount  of  time 
readers  spend  with  each  advertisement  online  by  nearly 
a  minute.  Smith  said  that  readers  spend  only  about  5  to  7 
seconds  with  an  online  display  ad  versus  1  to  1:15  minutes 
with  native  ads. 

The  key  to  successful  native  advertisements  is  to  write 
them  like  a  typical  news  story.  Smith  said  the  paper’s  first 
native  ad  in  the  Home  and  Garden  section  could  have  been 
a  story,  it  just  happened  to  be  paid  for. 

However,  to  ensure  transparency'^  and  uphold  the 
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newspaper’s  ethical  standards,  Smith 
said  that  no  more  than  20  percent  of 
a  section  on  the  Daily  News’ website 
can  contain  native  advertising,  and  it  is 
clearly  labeled  with  a  bright  green  box 
that  says  “sponsored.” 

In  addition  to  transpai’enc\^  and 
ethics,  Smith  said  it  is  important  to 
educate  clients  and  ad  consultants  on 
w'hat  native  advertising  is  because  many 
people  didn’t  understand  it  w^hen  she 
first  brought  the  idea  to  them. 

Because  of  the  extra  time  native  ad¬ 
vertisements  take  to  create.  Smith  said 
she  learned  that  they  needed  to  price 
it  accurately.  Smith  said  originally 
they  underpriced  for  the  product,  but 
rai.sed  their  price  to  match  the  wnrk. 

Despite  finding  some  success  with 
native  advertising,  the  Daily  News 
decided  to  halt  the  project  in  favor  of 
other  advertising  projects,  primarily 
an  increase  in  programmatic  targeted 
digital  advertising,  according  to  Sam 
Gett,  Daily  News  publisher  and  \ice 
president  of  development  for  APG 
Media  of  Southern  Minnesota. 

“We  have  not  given  up  on  native 
advertising  and  believe  it  has  the 
potential  to  evolve  into  an  important 
component  of  our  portfolio,”  he  said. 
“But  there  is  w'ork  to  do  to  develop  the 
l^rocesses  post-fellowship  and  make 
sure  that  our  sales  teams  are  comfort¬ 
able  presenting  it  as  an  option.” 

Smith  wall  resume  her  role  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  but  she  said  she’d  like 
to  return  to  WTiting  native  advertise¬ 
ments  and  helping  the  advertising  and 
editorial  departments  break  dowm  the 
silos  between  them. 

“Never  give  up.  Innovation,  disrup¬ 
tion,  w'hatever  you  w^ant  to  call  it,  is 
messy,”  said  Smith.  “But  I  learned 
that  1  w'ant  to  be  part  of  finding  the 
solution  for  the  future  growth  of  our 
industry'.  I’m  no  longer  content  to  sit 
by  the  sidelines  with  the  hvoe  is  new'^s- 
papers’  crow'^d.  I  want  to  be  out  there 
looking  for  the  answers.” 


Supporting  local  businesses 

In  August  2006,  The  Messenger  ran  its  first  vendor  section  w^hen  a  truck¬ 
ing  company  opened  a  new'  office  in  the  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  The  newspaper 
w'anted  to  celebrate  the  company’s  achievement  by  showcasing  the  business. 


GRAND  Om 

Mb 


New  Facility  to 
Better  Serve 
You 


“We  had  a  lot  of  success  \vith  (the  first 
vendor  section),”  said  Da\'id  Jakeman, 
the  newspaper’s  advertising  director.  “We 
thought  we  could  use  a  couple  more  of 
these  every'  year.  This  is  a  real  opportu- 
nity  for  us.” 

To  date,  the  new'spaper  has  produced 
50  vendor  sections.  Each  one  highlights 
new'  businesses  or  business  anniversaries 
and  includes  two  to  four  articles,  photo¬ 
graphs,  a  timeline  of  the  business,  history' 
and  more  in  exchange  for  advertising 
from  the  business. 

>■  One  o\  The  Messenger’s  yendor  .  j-  ^  i  •  j 

sections  Aceordrng  to  .Jakeman,  the  srze  and 

pr’ice  of  each  insert  depends  on  what  each 
business  wants.  Some  businesses  want  an  eight  page  tabloid  and  others  want  all 
gloss.  Researching  and  creating  each  vendor  section  takes  at  least  four  weeks  to 
produce,  but  they  like  to  have  six  to  eight  w'eeks  to  create  them. 

The  elose-knit  business  community  in  Fort  Dodge  makes  it  a  perfect  commu¬ 
nity  for  this  t>'pe  of  promotion. 

“We’r-e  a  community  of  less  than  30,000.  We  like  to  think  every'  business  here 
likes  to  help  each  other  out  because  they  know'  that  other  businesses  help  the 
economy,”  Jakeman  said. 

According  to  Jakeman,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  vendor  sections  is  plan¬ 
ning  ahead.  With  so  much  time  needed  to  create  the  new'spaper  inserts,  it  can  be 
difficult  to  hear  about  openings  or  anniversaries  with  enough  time  in  advance. 
And  because  the  vendor  sections  rely  on  anniversaries  and  new'  businesses  ar- 
ri\ing  in  tow'n,  the  vendor  sections  and  the  revenue  they  draw  can  sometimes  be 
sporadic. 

Still,  The  Messenger  produces  at  least  one  new  vendor  section  on  a  quarterly 

basis.  “It  seems  like  when  we’re  doing  one  a  lot 

-  pop  up  and  then  we’ll  go  three  or  four  months 

without  getting  one,  so  you  can’t  ahvays  rely  on 
it,”  Jakeman  said. 

After  publishing  the  section,  the  new'spaper 
gives  each  business  about  500  extra  copies  to 
keep  on  file,  to  use  as  advertising  and  for  promo¬ 
tional  events.  This  helps  businesses  with  long¬ 
term  marketing  and  branding  w'hile  building  a 
stronger  relationship  between  The  Messenger  and 
the  business. 

“I  was  at  the  trucking  compan3'’s  office  for  an 
I  event  and  they  had  the  vendor  section  on  eveiy' 

►  David  Jakeman,  advertising  table.  This  was  two  years  after  it  ran,”  Jakeman 
director  for  The  Messenger  said.  “I  believe  that  readers  still  find  tremendous 


■  ■ 


>  David  Jakeman,  advertising 
director  for  The  Messenger 
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value  in  the  touch  and  feel  print  publi¬ 
cations.  In  this  small  to  medium  sized 
hometo\\Ti  market,  the  predominant 
way  that  our  readers  choose  to  read  us 
is  through  the  print  version.  I  don’t  see 
that  changing  just  yet.” 

Jakeman  said  that  90  percent  of 


the  companies  who  pay  for  vendor 
sections  were  already  advertisers  and 
they  continue  to  be  advertisers.  With 
that  kind  of  success  and  the  support 
from  local  businesses,  Jakeman  said 
The  Messenger  plans  to  create  vendor 
sections  for  as  long  as  they  can. 


A  “market  for  profit” 

As  president  and  chief  executive  ofricer  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  Peter 
Barbey  wanted  the  newspaper  to  reach  the  rural  countryside  because  he 
knew  there  was  a  market  for  profit  there.  So,  in  September  2012,  the  Reading 
Eagle  launched  Berks  Countii/,  a  magazine  insert  focused  on  rural  lifestyle  and  is 
included  inside  the  Reading  Eagle  every  Wednesday. 


Over  the  past  three  years,  Berks 
Country  has  brought  in  more  revenue 
than  the  newspaper’s  digital  products, 
slowed  do\vn  circulation  loss,  and  in¬ 
creased  the  paper’s  brand,  said  Barbey. 

The  magazine  insert  features  long- 
Ibrm  human  interest  pieces,  home 
and  farm  profiles,  mral  issues  and  has 
gained  the  attention  of  not  only  those 
who  live  in  the  rural  suburbs,  but 
urban  dwellers  as  well. 

“It  started  out  as  an  initiative  to 
reach  one  market,  but  it’s  turned  into 
something  eveiy'one  wants,”  said  Anne 


Chubb,  executive  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing. 

In  order  to  gain  an  audience,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  team  performed  focus  groups 
and  put  out  surveys  asking  people  in 
the  rural  areas  what  they  wanted  to 
see  in  the  magazine. 

“Wlien  you  start  asking  your  readers 
what  they  want  to  see,  and  then  you 
give  it  to  them,  that’s  when  youll  have 
success,”  Chubb  said.  “You  talk  about 
lessons  learned,  talk  to  your  readers.” 

In  addition  to  capturing  audiences, 
Berks  Country  has  also  captured  more 


►  Anne  Chubb,  Reading  Eagle  executive  ►  Peter  Barbey,  Reading  Eagle  president 

director  of  advertising  and  marketing  and  CEO 
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Brand  power 

Inspired  by  the  New  York  Times  store,  the  Record  newspaper  in  New  Jersey 
opened  up  ShopTheRecord.com  in  October  2013,  offering  online  shoppers 
Record  newspaper  branded  merchandise,  unique  keepsakes,  custom  prints/re¬ 
prints,  gift  ideas,  fine  art  and  posters  and  more. 


We  cover  your 

Country 


President  of  North 
Jersey  Media  Group 
Stephen  Borg  said 
demand  for  the  mer¬ 
chandise  was  immedi¬ 
ate.  They  had  orders 
the  first  day  the  site 
went  live,  he  said. 

Borg  said  he 
e.xpects  ShopTheR- 
ecord.com  to  bring  in 
.$100,000  this  year  in 
new  revenue,  about 
a  10  percent  gro\^th. 
In  order  to  promote 
the  store,  Borg  said 
they  market  it  in  the 

►  A  screen  shot  of  ShopTheRecord.com  promoting  Mother’s  Record,  community 
Day  newspapers,  maga¬ 

zines  and  online  as 

well  as  utilizing  the  media  group’s  events  dmsion.  In  return,  the  store  also  pro¬ 
motes  the  Record  by  offering  a  10  percent  discount  to  subscribers. 

Because  ShopTheRecord.com  offers  Record  branded  merchandise,  some  of 
the  shops  products  come  straight  from  their  archives,  while  others  come  from 
vendors  and  local  artists. 

^Vl^ile  the  store  has  been  successful  so  far,  Borg  said  the  greatest  challenge  is 
finding  new  inventor}’  for  customers.  Still,  Borg  said  he  has  been  a  bit  surprised 
by  the  success  of  the  store  because  some  of  the  merchandise  available  at  Shop- 
TheRecord.com  is  available  elsewhere,  but  customers 
are  still  purchasing  it  through  them.  Borg  said  it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  promote  the  business,  especially  for  special 
occasions. 

“We  have  to  pay  attention  to  events  like  Mother’s 
Day  and  the  like,”  he  said.  “We  are  a  retailer  now.” 

The  success  of  the  store  comes  from  the  Record’s 
trusted  brand  and  because  the  site  is  simple  to  use, 
said  Borg.  “They  (the  customers)  trust  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  legitimate,  and  they  know  somebody  is 
here,  a  live  person,  should  they  have  a  problem.” 

The  Record,  plans  to  continue  to  add  more  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  online  retail  store.  ShopeTheRecord.com 
will  re^iew’  any  and  all  legal  products  and  they  attend 
conventions  to  find  unique  art  and  merchandise,  the 
more  unique  the  better,  Borg  said.  ■ 


kAHAUPUSt 
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AHL  YOU  A  KECOKD  SUBSCRIBER' 


►  The  Berks  Country  staff 


advertisers.  Restaurants  and 
retailers  that  cater  specifically  to 
mral  areas  and  advertisements  for 
count}’  fairs  fill  Berks  Country  and 
bring  in  revenue  for  the  Reading; 
Eagle. 

According  to  Chubb,  there  w’as 
an  average  of  45  percent  increase 
in  revenue  per  edition  w’hen  Berks 
Country  was  first  launched  in 
2012;  the  next  year,  the  news¬ 
paper  saw’  an  average  17  percent 
increase  in  revenue  per  edition 
and  in  2014,  it  w’as  at  14  percent. 

In  order  to  achieve  those 
numbers,  the  Reading  Eagle  hired 
a  sales  representative  to  focus 
solely  on  Berks  Country.  Chubb 
said  that  sales  representative  is 
familiar  w’ith  the  rural  areas  and 
attends  the  events,  giving  the 
magazine  a  presence  in  the  com- 
munit}’. 

Going  forw’ard,  Barbey  said  the 
Berks  Country  brand  w’ill  contin¬ 
ue  to  evolve.  Upcoming  initiatives 
include  a  radio  show’  called  Hello, 
Berks  Country  and  a  festival 
called  Berks  Country’  Best. 


>■  Stephen  Borg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Jersey 
Media  Group 
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dif^tal  publishing!;  continued  from  page  27 
to  keep  tabs  on  what’s  going  on  in 
commercial  print;  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  can  take  some  leads  from  that 
print  segment.  Quad  Graphics,  for 
example,  recently  invested  in  more 
than  20  digital  inkjet  presses  from 
HP.  Even  the  big-brand  print  compa¬ 
nies  who  have  stalwart  defenders  of 
those  iron  presses  are  “seeing  the  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,”  said  Burton. 
That’s  digital  printing  coming  their 
way.  This  is  noteworthy  for  newspaper 
producers  that  hope  to  bring  in  more 
commercial  print  projects  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  newspaper  production 
revenues. 

Wliether  newspapers  themselves 
are  printed  on  digital  inkjet  equip¬ 
ment  wll  largely  depend  on  niche  and 
numbers.  “Smaller  papers  like  reli¬ 
gious  presses  can  go  to  (inkjet)  quite 
nicely,”  Burton  said. 

Bruce  Richardson  is  the  national 


sales  manager,  Web  presses,  for  KBA 
North  America.  KBA’s  RotaJET  is 
already  in  place  at  two  customer 
locations,  producing  tabloid  and 
broadsheet  newspapers,  according  to 
Richardson,  who  said,  “Digital  inkjet 
printing  can  be  more  cost-effective  in 
a  lot  of  ways— from  a  labor  standpoint, 
in  waste,  even  though  the  inks  tend  to 
be  a  higher  cost.” 

Waste  is  a  big  distinction.  “Some 
newspaper  presses  can  run  250  to 
300  copies  of  print  waste  per  run,” 
Richardson  said.  ‘That’s  money  out 
the  door.  Our  digital  press  will  print 
from  the  very  first  start  of  the  machine 
until  the  machine  stops.  The  first  and 
last  copy  are  saleable  copies.” 

KBA’s  first  introduction  into  the 
digital  inkjet  Web  market  came  in  the 
form  of  the  RotaJET  76,  a  30-inch- 
wide  configuration.  But  its  newest, 
scaleable  RotaJET  L-Series  can  be 
configured  to  accommodate  rolls  from 


30-inches  all  the  way  up  to  50-inches 
wide.  This  should  be  of  particular 
interest  to  newspaper  publishers, 
Richardson  said. 

No  one  is  predicting  the  demise  of 
offset  for  newspapers.  Those  big-iron 
presses  aren’t  going  to  be  retired  any¬ 
time  soon,  especially  for  high-circulation 
titles.  But  digital  inlqet  Web  presses 
may  solve  an  immediate  challenge 
for  newspaper  publishers.  With  these 
investments  running  side  by  side  with 
offset  equipment,  hyperlocal  publishing 
can  be  done;  personalization  becomes 
do-able  rather  than  some  ethereal 
concept.  Printing  of  multi-language 
titles  is  within  reach.  Niche  advertising 
and  commercial-print  work  is  in  the 
realm  of  possibility.  These  are  revenue¬ 
generating  possibilities  that  newspap>ers 
can  now  e.xplore.  ■ 

Editor’s  Note:  Rob  Tomoe  will  return  in 
next  month’s  issue. 
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Has  the 
traditional 
news  media 
become  too 
sanitized? 


And  does 
anybody 


One  reporter's 
vievfpoint 


By  Nick  Schou  -  ^4. 

From  the  bloody  snuff  films  released  by  the  Islamic  State 


t’s  an  ironic  debate 


given  the  radi- 

Ical  changes  that  the  traditional 
news  media,  particularly  print 
journalism,  has  undergone  in  the 
past  several  years.  A  combination 
of  new  technology  and  social  me¬ 
dia,  the  decline  of  paper-based  adver¬ 
tising  revenue,  and  shifting  generation¬ 
al  habits  mean  that  fewer  people  than 
ever  know  or  care  what  news  is  deemed 
fit  to  print  by  the  New  York  Times  or 
other  supposedly  agenda-setting  media 
institutions.  A  2012  Pew  Research  poll 
found  that  while  48  percent  of  adults 
over  65  years  old  received  their  news 
\da  newspapers,  among  adults  age  18  to 


in  Iraq  and  Syria  (ISIS)  to  the  satirical  depiction  of  the 


Prophet  Muhammad  in  the  French  magazine  Charlie 


Hebdo  (which  led  to  the  Jan.  7  murder  of  11  magazine 


employees  by  a  pair  of  A1  Qaeda  sympathizers),  Ameri¬ 


can  newspapers 'and  television  networks  are  engaging 


in  a  hei^tened  public  debate  over  just  how  far  the  press 
should  go  in  depicting  graphic  or  offensive  news. 
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FOREIGN 
COVERAGE 
IN  DAILY 
NEWSPA¬ 
PERS  OVER 
THE  PAST 
25  YEARS 
HAS  EALL- 
EN  BY  55 
PERCENT. 


censors  refused  to  allow  news  photographers  to 
snap  shots  of  flag-draped  coffins  being  unloaded 
from  cargo  planes  returning  from  the  war’s  kill¬ 
ing  fields. 

After  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  11, 2001, 
the  U.S.  has  been  in  a  permanent  state  of  war, 
with  American  forces  fighting  ground  battles 
in  two  countries,  as  well  as  conducting  covert 
operations  involving  Special  Forces  in  the  Horn 
of  Africa,  trans-Sahara,  the  Central  African  Re¬ 
public,  and  the  Philippines,  to  name  a  few.  Our 
government  has  dropped  bombs,  fired  missiles 
and  conducted  drone  attacks  on  at  least  seven 
countries  from  Yemen  to  Pakistan.  Because  it 
is  too  dangerous  for  American  journalists  to 
operate  in  most  of  the  countries,  the  U.S.  public 
has  been  largely  shielded  from  any  sense  of  the 
carnage  wrought  in  its  name.  Not  to  mention, 
too  expensive:  According  to  a  2011  study  by  the 
American  Journalism  Review,  foreign  coverage 
in  daily  newspapers  over  the  past  25  years  has 
fallen  by  53  percent. 

Instead,  most  of  the  coverage  of  the  ongoing 
conflict  of  our  day— and  thus  the  graphic  and 
disturbing  content  that  goes  along  with  it — is 
being  consumed  via  online  websites  like  ^^ce 
News,  Gawker,  and  BuzzFeed,  as  well  as  social 
media  platforms  such  as  Facebook,  Twitter, 
Youtube  and  Google.  These  outlets  are  them¬ 
selves  struggling  to  come  up  with  a  coherent 
way  of  drawing  the  limits  on  news  sanitization, 
particularly  in  the  wake  of  a  series  of  increasing¬ 
ly  brutal  execution  videos  posted  online  by  the 
Islamic  State  in  Iraq  and  Syria  or  ISIS.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Sept.  3, 2014  report  by  the  AP,  Google 
specifically  prohibits  any  content  designed  to 
“shock  or  disgust”  or  which  had  been  posted  by  a 
group  identified  as  a  terrorist  organization. 

Twitter,  meanwhile,  instituted  a  new  policy 
allowing  relatives  of  deceased  individuals  to 
request  that  images  of  their  loved  ones  be 
deleted.  “We  have  been  and  are  actively  sus¬ 
pending  accounts  as  we  discover  them  related 
to  this  graphic  imagery,”  Twitter  CEO  Dick 
Costolo  said  in  an  official  statement.  But  often 
these  companies  found  that  just  as  soon  as  of¬ 
fensive  videos  or  images  were  scrubbed  from 


24,  that  number  was  only  six  percent.  Seventy- 
three  percent  of  older  Americans,  meanwhile, 
continue  to  watch  TV  news  as  compared  to  just 
29  percent  of  young  adults. 

The  technology-driven  explosion  of  online  media 
outlets  is  a  far  cry  trom  how  people  consumed 
news  during  the  Vietnam  War,  when  the  edito¬ 
rial  boards  of  three  TV  networks  and  a  handful 
of  major  newspapers  and  wire  services  wielded 
far  more  influence  over  how  news,  especially  of  a 
disturbing  or  controversial  content,  would  be  dis-  • 
seminated.  As  the  war  became  more  contentious, 
television  played  a  vital  role  in  bringing  the  conflict 
into  American  living  rooms.  In  the  minds  and 
memories  ofAmericans,  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory,  Vietnam  thus  played  out  as  a  series  of  iconic, 
incredibly  graphic  images:  a  self-immolating  monk 
in  Saigon,  a  South  Vietnamese  officer  smnmarily 
executing  a  restrained  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  on  the 
street,  heaps  of  dead  villagers  in  a  drainage  ditch  in 
My  Lai.  Reporters  were  allowed  to  roam  the  war 
zone  without  restriction;  coverage  gradually  went 
from  uncritical  regurgitation  of  Pentagon  press 
releases  to  an  on-air  declaration  of  deception  and 
stalemate  by  Walter  Cronkite,  the  nation’s  most 
trusted  newsman. 


lash  forward  to  the  Iraq  Wai> 

where  print  and  television  report¬ 
ers— themselves  largely  complicit 
in  the  selling  of  the  myth  of  Sad¬ 
dam’s  nonexistent  weapons  of  mass 
destruction— were  embedded  with 
allied  forces,  thus  beholden  to  the 
military  chain  of  command,  includ¬ 
ing  censors,  in  terms  of  what  it 
could  cover.  Unlike  Vietnam,  there 
are  no  iconic  images  of  the  wars 
in  Afghanistan  or  Iraq  besides  the 
topphng  of  Saddam  Hussein’s  statue.  (A  notable 
exception  were  the  Associated  Press’s  photos  of 
the  burned  bodies  of  slain  U.S.  contractors  being 
hung  from  a  bridge  in  Fallujah  at  the  beginning 
of  the  anti-U.S.  insvugency.)  In  Vietnam,  photos 
of  dead  American  soldiers  zippered  up  in  plastic 
“body  bags”  became  emblematic  of  the  war’s 
high  cost;  with  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  Pentagon 
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the  Internet,  the  same  material  would  reappear 
from  a  new  source.  U.S.  television  networks  have 
meanwhile  limited  their  coverage  to  short  clips 
of  the  hostages  pleading  for  their  lives,  as  well  as 
limited  remarks  by  the  masked  ISIS  executioner 
dubbed  “Jihadi  John”  and  since  revealed  as  Mo¬ 
hammed  Emwazi,  who  is  presumed  to  have  car¬ 
ried  out  all  the  off-screen  beheadings.  (Full  clips 
of  the  videos  were  consigned  to  the  Itinges  of  the 
Internet  with  the  notable  exception  of  Gawker, 
which  provided  its  readers  with  a  link.) 

Almost -without  exception,  U.S.  newspapers 
published  photographs  of  the  kneeling  victims 
being  taunted  by  the  knife-'wielding  captor, 
although  the  New  York  Post  published  a  lull-size 
front-page  photo  of  Jihadi  John  grimly  \viel  ding 
a  knife  to  the  throat  of  the  captured  American 
freelance  journalist  James  Foley,  which  ran 
with  the  banner  headline  “SAVAGES!”  Reaction 
to  the  Post’5  front  cover  in  the  U.S.  media  was 
almost  universally  negative. 

Understanding  the  media’s  role 

he  traditional  news  media’s  role 
in  sanitizing  the  news  grew  even 
more  ob-vious  on  F^eb.  3  when 
ISIS  released  a  22-minute  video 
documenting  the  elaborately 
staged,  slow-motion  immolation 
of  a  caged  Jordanian  pilot,  Moaz 
al-Kasasbeh.  Although  most 
neffvorks  and  newspapers  stuck 
to  their  established  policies  on 
graphic  content— releasing  pho¬ 
tos  of  Kasasbeh  in  the  cage  only 
before  the  flames  had  reached  him — the  unbri¬ 
dled  ewl  of  the  act  itself  led  to  some  surprising 
reactions,  particularly  at  Fox  News. 

During  the  network’s  initial  coverage  of  the 
immolation,  anchor  Shepard  Smith  pro-vided 
viewers  -with  a  blow-by-blow  narration  of  the 
\ideo.  But  just  as  Smith  saved  his  audience  from 
the  harrowing  footage.  Fox  News  changed  its 
mind  and  released  the  entire  22-minute  video 
online.  “After  careful  consideration,  we  decided 
that  giving  readers  ofFoxNews.com  the  option 


to  see  for  themselves  the  barbarity  of  ISIS  out¬ 
weighed  legitimate  concerns  about  the  graphic 
nature  of  the  video,”  according  to  John  Moody, 
Fox  News’s  executive  vice  president. 

Among  competing  media  outlets,  the  move 
was  criticized  for  not  only  violating  decency  stan¬ 
dards,  but  essentially  furthering  the  propaganda 
and  recruitment  efforts  of  ISIS.  Some  of  the 
criticism  even  came  from  within  Fox.  “I  just  have 
a  concern  that  we  are  helping  spread  the  fear 
that  ISIS  so  badly  wants  to  spread,”  said  Howard 
Kurtz,  the  network’s  media  critic. 

However,  Erik  Wemple,  Washington  Post’s 
chief  media  blogger,  noted  that  when  it  posted 
the  wdeo.  Fox’s  website  received  more  online 
traffic  in  one  day  than  it  had  in  a  month.  ‘The 
figures  raise  a  question,”  Wemple  said.  “Are 
the  U.S.  media’s  decency  standards  protecting 
people  from  things  they  actually  want  to  see? 

A  related  case  in  point  occurred  in  the  wake  of 
the  Jan.  7  massacre  of  several  journalists  at  the 
satirical  French  magazine,  Charlie  Hebdo,  who 
were  killed  in  response  to  a  controversial  cartoon 
depicting  the  Prophet  Muhammad.  In  the  days 
after  the  Paris  massacre,  many  newspapers  chose 
to  run  the  cartoons,  most  notably  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Washington  Post,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
USA  Today  and  the  New  York  Post  However, 
several  major  tele-vision  networks  and  print  news 
organizations  including  CNN,  ABC  News,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  New  York  Times  refused  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  cartoon  of  the  Prophet  Muhammed  that 
allegedly  prompted  the  murders.  For  its  part,  AP 
explained  its  policy  by  stating  that  it  “tries  hard 
not  to  be  a  conveyor  belt  for  images  and  actions 
aimed  at  mocking  or  provoking  people  on  the 
basis  of  religion,  race,  or  sexual  orientation.  We 
did  not  run  the  Danish  cartoons  mocking  Mu¬ 
hammad  in  2005,  or  the  Charlie  Hebdo  cartoons 
of  the  same  type.” 

In  a  Jan.  18  inteniew  with  NBC’s  Meet  the 
Press,  Gerard  Biard,  Charlie  Hebdo’s  editor-in- 
chief,  thrashed  the  U.S.  media  for  its  refusal  to 
run  the  cartoons.  ‘This  cartoon  is  not  just  a  little 
figure,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  symbol.  It’s  the  symbol 
of  freedom  of  speech,  of  freedom  of  religion,  of 
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publish  this  cartoon,  when  th^hlur  it  out,  when 
th^  decline  to  publish  it,  they  blur  out  democ¬ 
racy.”  In  a  Jan.  8  post  on  his  public  Facebook 
account,  USC  Annenberg  School  of  Journalism 
Professor  Marc  Cooper  also  took  the  New  York 
Times  to  task. 

“Exactly  how  many  people  have  to  be  shot 
in  cold  blood  before  your  paper  rules  that  you 
can  show  us  what  provoked  the  killers,”  Cooper 
asked.  “Apparently  23  shot  including  11  dead  is 
not  enough.  What  absolute  cowardice.  Baquet, 
who  justified  his  decision  by  stating  the  paper 
did  not  wish  to  offend  Muslims  and  also  wished 
to  protect  its  employees  overseas,  responded  to 
Cooper's  post  by  calling  him  an  “asshole.” 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Cooper  said  the 
Times'  refusal  to  publish  the  cartoon  spoke 
volumes  about  the  increasing  irrelevance  of  the 
“elite  U.S.  media”  when  it  comes  to  deciding 
what  information  or  content  news  consumers 
should  access. 

“I  thought  it  was  outrageous  that  23  people 
could  be  shot,  and  half  of  them  could  die  in 
a  cold  blooded  massacre,  and  the  paper  of 
record  was  not  willing  to  show  us  what  caused 
it  out  of  political  correctness,”  Cooper  said. 
“The  joke  is  on  the  New  York  Times  because 
they  don’t  seem  to  imderstand  their  role  in  the 
world  any  longer.  As  Dean  Baquet  was  medi¬ 
tating  over  this  issue,  the  cartoons  were  being 
read  everywhere.” 

Margaret  Sullivan,  the  Times'  public  edi¬ 
tor,  echoed  Cooper’s  concerns  about  political 
correctness  in  a  Jan.  14  editorial,  althou^  she 
quibbled  with  any  notion  that  Baquet’s  deci¬ 
sion  showed  lack  of  courage.  “The  cartoon  itself, 
while  it  may  distmrb  the  sensibilities  of  a  small 
percentage  of  Times  readers,  is  neither  shock¬ 
ing  nor  gratuitously  offensive,”  she  said.  “And  it 
has,  imdoubtedly,  significant  news  value.  With 
Charlie  Hi^do's  expanded  press  run  of  millions 
of  copies  for  this  post-attack  edition,  and  a  great 
deal  of  global  coverage  the  image  is  being  seen, 
judged  and  commented  on  all  over  the  world. 
Times  readers  should  not  have  had  to  go  else¬ 
where  to  find  it.” 


Nick  Sckou  is  an  award-winning  investigative  journalist 
with  the  OC  Weekly  (Costa  Mesa,  Calif.)  who  has  also  written 
forLA  Weekly,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  (huirdian,  andtheLos 
Angeles  Times. 


Despite  the  refusal  of  the  Times  and  other  prominent' 
papers  to  publish  the  cartoons,  Cooper  doesn’t  think  the 
U.S.  media  is  becoming  more  sanitized.  “Fortunately 
there  are  so  many  more  outlets  that  are  not  sanitized  that 
they  make  up  for  the  ones  that  have  always  been  sani¬ 
tized  and  continue  to  be  sanitized,”  he  said.  “The  New 
York  Times  isn’t  going  to  sink  because  of  this.  But  it  de¬ 
cided  to  make  itself  that  much  less  relevant  by  abdicating 
its  responsibility.  The  glaring  chasm  between  the  Times 
and  other  media  outlets  that  are  sanitized,  and  those  that 
are  not,  grows  wider  every  day.”  ■ 


STAR  TRIBUNE  MEDIA  COMPANY 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Voice  Media  Group 
in  this  transaction. 
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NewsPeople 


By  Adreana  Young 
adreana(a)editorandpublisher.conn 


Juliet  Williams 

has  been  named 
administrative  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the 
Associated  Press  in 
Sacramento,  where 
she  will  oversee  the 
AP’s  California  state 
government  and  politics  coverage. 
After  working  at  the  Calgary  Herald, 
Williams  started  with  the  AP  as  a 
reporter  in  Mihvaukee,  Wis.,  in  2000, 
covering  a  range  of  topics,  includ¬ 
ing  education  and  religious  issues. 

She  joined  the  Sacramento  bureau  in 
2005,  and  has  covered  politics,  the 
legislature,  the  governor  and  educa¬ 
tion,  among  other  aspects  of  state 
government. 

Joseph  Calchi  has 
been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher 
of  the  Courier-Post 
in  Cherr>’’  Hill, 

N.J.,  and  the  Daily 
Journal  in  Vine- 
land,  N.J.  Calchi 
w'as  pre\aously  general  manager  and 
advertising  director  at  the  Daily 
Journal.  He  has  been  advertising 
director  since  1996  and  added  the 
general  manager  role  in  2010.  Calchi 
has  w'on  Gannett ’s  president’s  ring 
for  excellence  in  advertising  aw^ard 
tw'ice  as  w'^ell  as  numerous  New'  .Jer¬ 
sey  Press  Association  aw'ards. 


Matt  BrowTi  has 
been  named  editor 
of  the  Argus-Courier 
in  Petaluma,  Calif. 
Brown  was  a  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Press 
Democrat  in  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif,  for  ftvo 
years.  Prior  to  that,  he  worked  cis  a 
freelancer  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  TIME  magazine  before  moving  to 
Kenya  w'here  he  reported  for  various 
ncw's  organizations  on  the  wars  and 
conflicts  in  Africa. 


Paul  Auger  has 
retired  after  10  years 
as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  after 
almost  five  decades 
in  journalism.  Under 
Anger,  the  Free  Press 
w'on  four  national  Emmy  Awards  for 
wdeo,  ftvo  national  Edw'ard  R.  Mur- 
row'  Aw'ards,  and  two  Pulitzer  Prizes 
for  digging  deep  into  Detroit’s  issues. 
Anger  was  named  the  National  Press 
Foundation’s  Benjamin  Bradlee  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Year  for  2008.  His  career 
started  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.  in  1967  at 
his  hometown  new'spaper.  He  w'orked 
at  the  Miami  Herald  for  28  years  in 
several  roles  including  sports  editor 
and  editor /publisher  in  charge  of  the 
Herald’s  Broward  County  operations, 
as  a  new's  editor  at  the  former  Knight- 
Ridder  (now'  McClatchy)  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau,  and  as  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  for  four  years  before 
arrityng  in  Detroit  in  2005. 


president  of  public  policy  with  the 
New'spaper  Association  of  America. 
Coffey  will  advocate  on  behalf  of  the 
industry  on  a  w'ide  range  of  issues, 
such  as  the  need  for  strong  cop3tyght 
protection  of  original  news  media 
content  and  revisions  to  outdated 
regulations  that  have  hindered  invest¬ 
ments  in  local  journalism.  Coffey 
comes  to  NAA  from  the  Telecommu¬ 
nications  Industry' Association,  where 
she  led  advocacy  efforts  for  member 
companies  on  issues  that  affected  the 
Internet  ecosystem,  content  regula¬ 
tion  and  international  trade.  She  w'as 
responsible  for  informing  and  educat¬ 
ing  government  representatives  about 
member  companies’  technologies,  and 
advocated  for  policies  that  facilitate 
innovation. 

Alex  Treadw'ay  has  joined  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  advertising  team  as  vice 
president  of  leadership  sales.  In  this 
role,  Treadw'ay  w'ill  oversee  a  growing 
business  of  corporate  accounts  and 


Newspaper  Association  of  America  president  and 
‘  CEO  Caroline  Little  has  announced  she  will  step 

down  from  her  position  effective  Aug.  31.  Little 
named  president  and  CEO  in  2011.  She  led  the 
merger  of  the  American  Press  Institute  with  the 
NAA  Foundation  in  2012.  Little  has  nearly  30  years 
of  executive  and  legal  experience,  previously 
^  serving  as  CEO.  North  America  of  Guardian  News 

^  and  Media  Ltd.  Prior  to  that,  she  was  publisher 

and  CEO  of  Washington  Post  Newsweek  Interactive,  where  she  led  the 
division  to  its  first  year  of  profitability. 


Bonnie  Pratt  has  been  appointed 
publisher  and  advertising  director  of 
the  Mt.  Vernon  (Ill.)  Register-News  and 
the  weekly  McLeansboro  (Ill.)  Times 
Leader.  Pratt  comes  to  Mount  Vernon 
from  Georgia  where  she  was  the 
regional  publisher  and  general  sales 
manager  for  the  Clayton  News  Daily, 
Hemy  Daily  Herald  and  Jackson 
Progress- Argus. 

Danielle  Coffey  has  been  named  vice 


lead  all  business  efforts  that  attract 
the  leadership  market.  Treadway  joins 
the  Post  from  The  Daily  Caller,  w'here 
he  helped  launch  the  site  in  January 
2010. 

William  Janus  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Daily  Times 
in  Salisbury,  Md.  Janus  comes  to  the 
Daily  Times  after  serving  as  general 
manager  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Courier-Post  in  Cherry  Hill, 
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NJ.  Janus  has  been 
\\ith  parent  company 
Gannett  for  nearly 
20  years.  He  joined 
the  Nexcs  Journal  in 
Wilmin^on,  Del., 
in  1989  as  sales 

executive  and  sensed  in  various  roles 
before  becoming  advertising  director. 
He  then  worked  as  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  director  at  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
eastern  dhision  On-Demand  publish¬ 
ing  sales  director  at  Comcast  before 
returning  to  Gannett  as  advertising 
director  at  the  Courier-Post. 

Paul  Tsigrikes  has  been  named  Wash- 
ington  Post  Gee  president  of  market¬ 
ing  and  \\ill  oversee  the  newly  reorga¬ 
nized  marketing  team.  Tsigrikes  joins 
the  Post  after  sening  as  \ice  president, 
integrated  marketing,  for  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  where  he  led  a  team  of 
75  marketers  responsible  for  develop¬ 
ing  and  executing  advertising  market¬ 
ing  solutions,  custom  content,  product 
marketing,  events  and  research  for  the 
brand’s  global  online,  mobile,  Gdeo, 
print  and  conference  platforms. 

Judi  Bowers  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  The  Bif^Bear  Grizzly  in 
Big  Bear  Lake,  Calif.  Bowers  first 
joined  the  Grizzly  staff’ cis  a  reporter, 
quickly  rising  in  the  ranks  to  become 
the  sports  editor  in  1989.  Bowers  left 
The  Grizzly  in  1996  to  become  the 
communications  director  at  Bear 
Mountain.  She  returned  to  The  Grizzly 
in  2001  as  the  editor. 

Jim  Hopson  has 
been  named  interim 
publisher  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Review-Jour¬ 
nal.  Before  his  2007 
retirement  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Jou  rnal 
in  Madison,  Hopson  worked  in  senior 
management  positions  at  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications,  the  Press  of 
Atlantic  City,  Community'  Newspaper 
Co.  in  Boston  and  Thomson  Newspa¬ 


pers  in  Central  Ohio.  Since  retiring, 
he’s  joined  and  led  ne's^^papers  through 
short-term  transitions  t>pically  associ¬ 
ated  \Gth  an  ownership  change.  In  that 
role,  he  has  worked  at  the  News- Jour¬ 
nal  of  DaGona  Beach,  Fla;  the  Press 
of  Atlantic  City,  and  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  ^  Gazette.. 

Dan  MafiFeo  has  been  appointed 
Midw'est  regional  sales  manager  with 
Printers’  Service  (Frisco).  Maft’eo 


started  his  graphics  cuts  career  in 
production  positions  including  press 
operator,  plate  maker,  scanner  opera¬ 
tor  and  production  management  at 
several  printing  companies.  He  has 
held  executive  positions  in  several  of 
the  leading  companies  in  the  industiy 
including  Fujifilm,  Agfa  and  Kodak. 

Ian  Fisher  has  been  promoted  to  the 
head  of  the  investigation  department 
at  the  New  York  Times.  Most  recently, 
he  oversaw^  the  paper’s  digital  opera¬ 
tions.  He  became  an  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  January'  2013,  overseeing 
the  integration  of  the  digital  and  print 
sides  of  the  newspaper.  He  had  preG- 
ously  been  a  deputy  foreign  editor  and 
a  foreign  correspondent. 

Beverly  Joyce  has 
been  appointed 
publisher  of  The 
Herald  Bulletin 
in  Anderson,  I nd. 
Most  recently,  Joyce 
serv’^ed  as  publisher 
of  The  Commercial-News  in  DanGlle, 


Ill.,  for  nearly  Gvo  years.  Before  that, 
she  w'as  regional  sales  director  for 
the  Kokomo  Tribune  and  The  Pharos- 
Tribune  in  Logansport,  Ind.  She 
began  her  new  spaper  career  in  1986  as 
advertising  director  for  the  Batesville 
(Ind.)  Herald  Tribune. 

John  Rich  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 
Most  recently,  he  sensed  as  assistant 
managing  editor/ news.  Rich’s  leader¬ 


ship  role  will  expand  Irom  overseeing 
the  Bees  local  news  and  sports  sections 
to  w  orking  with  all  departments  in  the 
newsroom.  He  worked  at  the  Modesto 
Bee  Irom  1980  until  1984,  w'^hen  he 
joined  the  sports  department  at  the 
Fresno  Bee. 

Boston  Globe  digital  adGsor  DaGd 
Skok  has  been  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  digital  at  the  publication.  Skok’s 
new  title  comes  with  the  responsibility 
of  being  general  manager  of  Boston- 
Globe.com,  a  duty  that  will  put  him 
in  charge  of  the  site's  team  of  design¬ 
ers,  engineers  and  product  managers. 
Before  coming  to  the  Globe,  Skok  w'as 
digital  director  of  Global  News. 

Micah  Gelman  has  been  named 
director  of  editorial  Gdeo  at  the 
Washington  Post.  Gelman  will  dnve 
the  production  and  distribution  of 
PostTVs  onginal  Gdeos  and  oversee 
the  editing  and  curating  of  partner 
Gdeos.  Gelman  has  nearly  two  decades 
of  experience  producing  teleGsion  for 
media  outlets  throughout  the  country' 
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Ron  Sylvester  has  been  named  managing  editor 
and  news  director  for  The  Hutchinson  News  in 
Kansas.  His  38-year  career  includes  positions  at 
USA  Today,  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  News-Leader, 
and  the  Wchita  (Kan.)  Eagle.  He  moved  to  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun  in  2012  and  then  to  the  Orange 
County  (Santa  Ana,  Calif.)  Register  in  2013.  He 
also  served  as  editor  of  the  short-lived  Los 
Angeles  Register. 
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and  working  on  the  business  side  of 
\ideo.  He  has  ser\'ed  as  director  of 
digital  \adeo  strategy  and  operations 
at  Discovery  Communications  and  as 
an  executive  producer  for  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  U.S.  \ideo. 

«  Jason  Adrians 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Star-Tribune. 
He  succeeds  Nathan 
Bekke,  who  was 
named  vice  presi¬ 
dent — consumer 

sales  and  marketing  for  parent  com¬ 
pany  Lee  Enterprises  earlier  this  year. 
Adrians  joined  the  Star-THbune  in 
2013  after  10  years  with  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  in  Madison.  He  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  Star-Tiibune's  editor 
and  interim  publisher. 


Register  and  regional  president  of 
U.S.  Community  Publishing  Central 
Group,  where  he  will  assume  strategic 
and  financial  oversight  responsibilities 
for  the  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen,  the  St. 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Times,  \he  Argus  Lead¬ 
er  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  the  Springfield 
(Mo.)  News-Leader  and  The  Baxter 
Bulletin  in  Mountain  Home,  Ai'k.  He 
pre\iously  worked  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Barron’s  and  MarketWatch. 
Most  recently,  he  was  chief  digital  of¬ 
ficer  at  Jostens.  Chivers  succeeds  Rick 
Green,  who  is  now  publisher  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 

Kirk  Davis,  CEO  of  GateHouse 
Media  LLC  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  New  Media  Investment  Group  and 
Patrick  J.  Talamantes,  president 
and  CEO  of  the  McClatchy  Co.;  have 
been  appointed  to  The  Associated 


Meredith  Kopit  Levien.  executive  vice  president  for 
advertising  at  Tlie  New  York  Times  Co.,  has  been 
promoted  to  chief  revenue  officer  and  will  oversee 
all  advertising  and  subscription  revenue.  Levien 
will  work  to  develop  a  clear  strategy  to  acceler¬ 
ate  consumer  revenue  growth.  Levien,  who  joined 
the  company  in  2013,  previously  served  as  chief 
revenue  officer  at  Forbes  Media,  and  she  also  held 


various  senior  and  strategic  advertising  sales  positions  at  Tlie  Atlantic 
Media  Co. 


Kevin  D.  Mow¬ 
bray,  vice  president 
and  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer  of  Lee 
Enterprises,  has  been 
elected  executive  wee 
president  and  chief 
operating  officer.  In 
his  new  position,  Mowbray  will  take  a 
central  role  in  the  long-range  planning 
for  the  company,  as  well  as  continue 
to  oversee  newspaper  print  and  digital 
operations  in  all  50  markets. 

Da\dd  Chivers  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Des  Moines 
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Press  board  of  directors.  Davis  was 
appointed  to  his  current  position  in 
Februarj'  2014  and  has  sensed  as  COO 
of  GateHouse  since  2009.  Talaman¬ 
tes  was  previously  McClatchy ’s  wee 
president,  finance,  and  chief  financial 
officer  from  April  2001  to  May  2012. 

The  New  York 
Times  Co.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Sebastian 
Tomich,  Brendan 
Monaghan  and 
Jean-Christophe 
( JC)  Demarta  will 
Sebastian  Tomich  each  assume  the  role 


of  senior  wee  president.  Tomich  has 
been  named  senior  wee  president  for 
advertising  and  innovation.  In  this 
role,  Tomich  \wll  continue  to  lead 
the  ex^jansion  of  T  Brand  Studio,  the 
7z777.es’ commercial  content  studio, 
as  well  as  steer  the  Times’  efforts 
on  ad  innovations.  Monaghan  will 
assume  the  role  of  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  advertising,  and  maintain  his 
role  as  publisher  of  T:  The  New  York 
Times  Style  Magazine,  a  position  he’s 
held  since  October  2013.  Monaghan 
\wll  continue  to  oversee  the  luxury 
categoiy'  and  ^vill  assume  leadership 
of  the  CPG  and  liquor  categories.  In 
addition  to  semng  as  publisher  of 
T,  Monaghan  was  most  recently  vice 
president,  luxuiy^  advertising.  In  his 
role  as  senior  %dce  president,  Demarta 
\wll  continue  to  spearhead  the  Times’ 
global  advertising  efforts,  managing 
ad  operations  across  Europe,  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  the 
International  New  York  Times  sales 
teams.  In  addition,  he  will  work  even 
more  closely  \wth  the  sales  teams  in 
New  York  and  national  sales  offices 
throughout  the  U.S.  as  the  Times 
continues  to  expand  its  U.S.  business 
to  international  markets. 

Joyce  Jenereaux  has  been  named 
pi-esident  and  publisher  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  Jenereaux  will  also  retain  her 
lesponsibilities  as  president  of  Michigan, 
com,  wdiich  represents  all  of  parent  com¬ 
pany  Gannett’s  community  publishing 
properties  in  Michigan  and  serves  as  busi¬ 
ness  agent  for  tlie  Detroit  News.  Jenereaux 
has  been  president  oftheF>;ee/*7iess  since 
2013  and  president  ofMichigan.com 
since  2011.  Prior  to  that,  she  served  as 
executive  \dce  president  ofMichigan.com. 

Janice  “Neice”  Bell  has  been  named 
publisher  of  The  Lufkin  (Texas)  News 
starting  on  July  1,  succeeding  Greg 
Slirader,  who  is  retiring.  Bell  comes  to 
Lufkin  from  The  New  Braunfels  (Texas) 
Herald-Zeitung,  where  she  served  as 
publisher  for  the  past  three  years.  ■ 
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Alliance  for  Audited  Media 


Contact:  Kristina  Meinig,  Senior  Manager,  Marketing 

Phone:224-366-6412 

Fax:  224-366-6949 

E-mail:  Kristina.meinig@auditednnedia.com 
Website:  auditedmedia.com 

What  is  the  Alliance  for  Audited  Media? 

The  Alliance  for  Audited  Media  is  a  nonprofit,  member- 
based  organization  that  empowers  North  America's 
leading  media  companies,  advertising  technology 
providers,  ad  agencies  and  advertisers  to  transact  with 
greater  trust  and  confidence.  Our  unique  membership 
defines  and  differentiates  us  from  other  organizations  and 
advocacy  groups  because  each  membership  division  has  a 
stake  in  the  organization: 

Publishers  present  a  verified  look  at  their  media  brands 
and  distribution  channels. 

Ad  tech  firms  demonstrate  a  commitment  to 
transparency  and  adherence  to  industry  guidelines  for 
measurement  and  quality  standards. 

Advertising  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with  credible, 
comparable  AAM  data. 

Advertisers  gain  confidence  that  their  marketing  budgets 
are  invested  in  the  right  channels  and  outlets. 

Together,  these  AAM  constituencies  play  a  critical  role 
in  the  media  ecosystem,  collaborating  in  new  ways  to 
bring  transparency  to  a  changing  industry. 

How  We  Serve  the  Newspaper  Industry 

Provide  advertisers  with  your  up-to-date  cross-media  data 
using  AAM's  sophisticated  database,  the  Media 
Intelligence  Center.  From  opt-in  newspaper  quarterly 
circulation  data  to  audited  monthly  web  metrics,  AAM's 
comprehensive  reports  and  analysis  tools  allow 
newspapers  to  show  potential  buyers  more  frequent, 
trusted  information  about  their  audience  and  reach  in 
their  distinct  markets. 

The  Media  Intelligence  Center  is  the  source  for  media 
buyers  to  access  reliable  cross-media  newspaper  data  for 
nearly  2,000  AAM  and  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations  (CAC) 
members.  And  with  AAM's  most  recent  frequent  reporting 
initiative,  the  Media  Intelligence  Center's  more  than  5,000 


active  users  are  provided  with  real  time,  comprehensive  metrics  across 
a  newspaper's  print  and  digital  products. 

Novus  Media  Attests  to  the  Benefits  of 
AAM's  Frequent  Reporting  Program 

Media  buyers  are  supporting  more  frequent  circulation  reporting.  Melony 
Rios,  vice  president  client  services  at  Novus  Media  and  a 
member  of  AAM's  newspaper  buyers'  committee,  , 

believes  continuous  cross-media  reporting  is  critical  to 
provide  a  larger,  clearer  view  of  the  audiences  buyers 
can  reach  via  their  brand.  As  publishers  introduce  new 
print  and  digital  products  to  the  market,  clients  need 
increasing  transparency  into  the  strength  of  those 
platforms.  And  it  is  especially  important  to  have  the 
most  current  digital  metrics  available  monthly.  Melony  Rios 

"The  quarterly  reports  from  the  Newspaper  Analyzer 
in  the  Media  Intelligence  Center  provide  transparency  into  current  and 
seasonal  circulation.  We  can  now  use  AAM  data  to  see  circulation  trends 
quarterly  and  year  over  year  to  give  us  a  better  understanding  of  what  is 
happening  with  the  newspapers'  printed  circulation  and  digital  media.  We 
need  quicker  access  because  today's  marketers  require  faster, 
more  intelligent  and  informed  buying  decisions.  Waiting  for  a  six-month 
statement  or  a  yearly  audit  is  not  conducive  to  today's  buying 
environment." 

Over  the  past  few  years,  newspapers'  publishing  plans  have  evolved  to 
reach  readers  across  platforms.  Newspapers  still  produce  printed  content, 
but  they  also  touch  audiences  through  digital  editions,  pay-walled 
websites, Sunday  inserts, affiliated  products  and  more. Meanwhile,  buyers 
are  initiating  integrated  strategies  to  reach  consumers  using  these 
platforms.  And  they  want  faster,  better,  validated  data  to  help  shape  those 
strategies. 

AAM  created  the  Consolidated  Media  Report  in  the  late  2000s  as  a  way 
for  newspapers  to  communicate  their  cross-media  audience  stories  with 
the  authority  and  transparency  of  an  AAM  audit.  Now  with  AAM's  frequent 
reporting  initiative,  newspapers  can  report  their  total  media  footprint 
directly  into  the  Media  Intelligence  Center  for  buyers  to  access  on  a 
quarterly  or  monthly  basis. 

Newspapers  and  buyers  have  worked  together  to  design  a  plan  to 
fundamentally  change  how  newspapers  report  their  cross-media  data  to 
the  marketplace  via  AAM.In  return, the  newspaper  industry  has  been 
provided  with  a  comprehensive  database  of  the  up-to-date,  comparable 
circulation  and  audience  metrics  it  needs  to  successfully  transact  with  trust. 
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Who  we  are  and  w  hat  we  do  - 

iCANON  is  a  privately  held  company  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Northeast  Business  Corridor  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Regardless  of  application,  data 
management  is  a  core  competency  with  ICANON 
since  its  formation  in  1990. 

Newzware  is  an  established  legacy  of  circulation, 
advertising,  production,  llnancial,  editorial  software 
and  professional  service  solutions  for  the  publishing 
industry'.  Newspaper  and  media  professionals  rely  on 
timely  and  reliable  processes  to  efficiently  manage 
the  production  and  financial  worktlow,  leaving  valu¬ 
able  time  for  creativity  and  thoughtful  management 
of  new  industry  challenges.  Newzware,  as  a  division 
of  ICANON  Associates,  provides  the  software  solu¬ 
tions  to  manage  the  former  and  the  customer  support 
to  assist  with  the  latter.  Newzware  users  obtain  and 
share  information,  manage  their  resources,  generate 
revenue  and  remain  productive  all  within  the  protec¬ 
tive  framework  of  Newzware  Software  Solutions. 
Most  importantly,  our  Newzware  users  develop  a  real 


^Newzware 

7//^^  A  Division  of  ICANON 

comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  there  when  they  need 
us.  Newzware  support  is  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Benefits  to  you  as  a  Media  Company  - 

The  new  media  publishing  industry  is  a  mar\'el  of  evolution 
and  we  face  disruptive  changes  that  challenge  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  methods.  Your  customers  are  getting  their  information 
in  new  ways,  how  will  you  compete? 

Newzware  is  a  cost-effective  evolutionary  platform  that  will 
help  you  produce,  assemble,  deliver  and  profit  from  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  modern  publishing  age.  ICANON  believes  that 
you  need  only  invest  in  these  software  tools  one  time.  The 
software  vendor  should  be  stable  and  responsible  for  keeping 
their  product  current  with  technology  advances  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  its  customer  base.  That  is  why  all  Newzware 
Customers  under  Maintenance  Contract  continue  to  receive 
all  Newzware  license  upgrades  at  no  additional  cost. 

Innovations  such  as  web  portals  for  customer  interaction, 
digital  paid  content  management,  integrated  &  optimized 
mapping,  demographic  import  and  export  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pansive  reporting  are  ail  internal  features.  Call  us  today  to 
discuss  your  future — 800  544-4450 


Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.  (PCF) 

Contact:  Sales 

Phone:  1-877-723-6668 

E-mail:  sales@pcfcorp.com 

Website:  www.pcfcorp.com 


TURN  DISTRIBUTION  CHALLENGES  INTO 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


©  PCF 


Company  Profile 

For  30  years,  PCF  has  been  the  proven  leader  in  all 
operational  aspects  of  print  distribution  for  some  of 
the  country's  major  newspapers.  As  one  of  the 
largest  home  delivery  and  distribution  service 
providers  in  the  United  States,  PCF  helps  publications 
of  all  sizes  reduce  costs,  expand  or  maintain  their 
delivery  footprint,  and  stabilize  service  to  improve 
subscriber  retention.  PCF  has  the  unrivaled  depth  of 
knowledge  and  expertise  needed  to  successfully 
support  print  distribution  operations  in  today's  ever 
changing  landscape. 

With  PCF  as  a  partner,  publishers  can  offload  daily 
operational  headaches,  and  refocus  resources  on 
managing  results  and  pursuing  growth. 


Benefits  to  a  newspaper 

PCF  offers  a  broad  range  of  services  and 
solutions  to  support  growth  and  operational 
efficiency. 

Delivery  Services  include  a  range  of  scalable, 
affordable  delivery  options,  serving  a  wide  range  of 
printed  media  -  including  dailies,  weeklies, 
newspapers,  magazines,  free  publications,  Sunday 
Select  and  more.  PCF  serves  more  delivery  options 
than  ever,  including  single  copy  and  bulk,  total 
market  coverage,  select  market  coverage,  zoned 
delivery,  and  of  course,  traditional  home  delivery. 

Call  1 -877-PCF-6668  to  find  out  more  or  visit  us  at 
www.pcfcorp.com 


Llbercus 

Simply  publishing 


E.  Viddal  &  Associates 
Website:  www.libercus.com 
E-mail:  info@libercus.com 


Who  We  Are 

Libercus  was  built  to  address  the  specific  challenges  facing  the 
media  business.  With  our  innovative  implementation,  support, 
and  consumption-based  pricing  models,  we  WILL  lead  the 
industry  forward. 

How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from  your  product  or  service? 

Libercus  brings  web  sites,  print  products,  and  e-editions  to  life. 
Generate  ad  revenue  through  profile-based  and  geo-targeted 
ads,  dynamic  and  searchable  electronic  inserts,  and  video  with 
pre-,  mid-,  and  post-roll  adds,  all  in  the  context  of  an  electronic 
newspaper  replica. 


Why  should  a  newspaper  choose  your  solution? 

It’s  time  to  leave  behind  the  old  ways  of  doing 
things:  complex  software,  separate  systems  for 
different  publishing  platforms,  expensive  on-site 
infrastructure.  Libercus  delivers  content  where 
readers  want  it.  This  drives  readership,  increases 
revenue,  simplifies  support  and  reduces  cost. 

What  differentiates  you  from  your  competitors? 

Libercus  was  created  to  operate  natively  in  the 
cloud.  In  conjunction  with  Microsoft  Azure,  it  is 
unbeatable  for  economy  of  scale,  resilience,  and 
ease  of  use.  Combining  the  digital  and  print 
production  process  into  one  system,  all  Libercus 
functions  are  accessible  through  web  browsers, 
reducing  the  cost  of  IT  equipment  and 
maintenance. 


manroiand 

web  systems 

manroiand  web  systems  Inc. 

800  East  Oak  Hill  Drive, 

Lisle,  IL  60532 

Phone:  (630)  920-5850 
Fax:  (630)  920-5851 
eMail:  denise.lease@ 
manroland-web.com 

Website: 

www.manroland-web.com 


How  you  are  different: 

manroiand  web  systems  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  excellence,  but  also  take 
into  consideration  the  financial 
needs  and  constraints  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  are  willing  to  take  no- 
nonsense,  innovative  approaches  to 
installations,  upgrades, and  retrofits, 
allowing  our  customers  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  to  their  operations  without 
interrupting  production,  and  moving 
forward  with  a  custom-made  plan  to 
lessen  the  impact  on  capital  budgets. 


Company  Profile: 

manroiand  web  systems,  based  in  Augsburg,  Germany  is 
part  of  the  Liibeck-based  Possehl  Group.Ground-breaking 
technology  and  a  strong  focus  on  service  are  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  guide  manroiand  web  systems. With  our  spec¬ 
trum  of  services  and  a  1 00%  customer  focus,  we  provide 
the  added  value  that  helps  ensure  its  customers' success. 

A  worldwide  sales  and  service  network  markets  printing 

equipment,  pressroom  products,  software  products,  and  workflow  management  systems,  man¬ 
roiand  web  systems  has  utilized  the  expertise  of  an  experienced  engineering  team  to  create  in¬ 
novations  in  industrial  digital  four-color  printing  in  the  graphics  industry  and  innovative 
industrial  digital  finishing  equipment  for  publishing  and  commercial  markets. 

Benefits  to  a  Newspaper: 

The  complete  service  spectrum  of  manroiand  web  systems  is  one  of  the  broadest  in  the  market, 
print.services  provides  customized  24/7  service  and  maintenance  packages,  plus  integrated 
services  and  training  measures.The  portfolio  includes  a  certified  range  of  pressroom  products 
(printcom.web)  as  well  as  software  products  and  workflow  management  systems  (print.net- 
work).The  company  provides  consultancy  services  covering  all  aspects  of  investment  and  build¬ 
ing  planning,  organization,  management,  systems  engineering,  and  process  optimization. 

Why  companies  choose  you; 

•  Over  1 50  years  of  engineering  leadership  in  the  newspaper  industry 

•  Reputation  for  the  highest  quality  print  technology  for  newspapers 

•  A  full  portfolio  of  solutions  for  all  levels,  including  cutting-edge  service  and 
automation  packages 

•  Innovative  digital  finishing  products  to  maximize  product  possibilities  for  digital 
newspaper  printing 

•  Consultative  services, for  newspapers  looking  to  either  outsource  their  print 
operations,  or  invest  in  equipment  to  take  on  outsource  work 


Business  Directory 


aMT 

PUZZLEFLOW  MEDIA  TECHNOLOGIES 


PuzzleFiow  Media  Technologies 

25000Trans-X,Novi  Ml  48375 

Contact:  Derek  Milne 
Phone:  248-412-8810 
email:  sales@puzzleflow.us 
Website:  www.puzzleflow.com 


How  We  Are  Different: 

How  do  you  explain  an  approach  that  is  significantly 
different  from  what  has  come  before,  something  that  can 
change  dynamics,  significantly  improve  a  process,  even  a 
business?  PuzzleFlow's  WebPairer  newspaper  workflow 
presents  that  challenge.  It  is  affordable,  with  a  low  cost  of 
entry  and  various  options  for  implementing  a  system  - 
yet  WebPairer  is  not  designed  as,  nor  does  it  function  as 
an  "entry-level"  workflow,  and  it  is  infinitely  expandable, 
up  to  an  enterprise  scale. 


WebPairer  incorporates  functionality  not  found  in  other  page 
pairing  systems.  Functionality  that  eliminates  the  need  for  other 
software,  such  as:  PDF  normalization,  preflighting,  soft- and  hard- 
proofing,  output  management,  file  acquisition,ancillary  file 
creation  and  distribution, archiving,  FTPing,  web-growth/fanout 
compensation,  even  some  email  functions.  WebPairer  users  are 
pleased  to  find  that  they  can  replace  multiple  software  packages 
with  one  solution  from  one  vendor. 

Perhaps  its  most  innovative  feature,  WebPairer  does  complex 
page  pairing/imposition  without  templates.  Having  no  templates 
saves  time,  simplifies  usage,and  helps  to  not  just  meet,  but  beat 
deadlines.There  is  no  need  to  create  a  template  for  each  different 
pairing  scheme.  For  instance,  WebPairer  automatically  sets  up 
dinkies  (1/2, 1/4, 3/4,  web), and  double-trucks  (panoramic/spread 
pages).  Its  hard  to  explain  in  words...  By  teaching  the  system 
about  your  press  and  printing  capabilities  it  is  capable  of  creating 
even  complex  pairing  plans/impositions  in  a  matter  of  seconds  - 
without  templates. 

In  short,  WebPairer  is  extremely  easy  to  adopt,  use,  manage  and 
maintain:  with  a  short  learning  curve  and  browser  based 
interface,  it  clearly  changes  the  dynamic  for  full  featured  workflow 
systems. 

Contact  us,  we  are  always  happy  to  provide  more  information, 
and/or  a  live  demonstration  of  WebPairer,  so  you  can  see  the 
difference. 


Archive  In  A  Box 

Phone:360-427-6300 
Website:  www.ArchivelnABox.com 

Who  We  Are: 

We  specialize  in  making  digital  copies  (scans)  of  your  printed 
newspapers  and  bound  volume  archives  which  you  can  store  online 
and  access  from  any  device. 

•  Our  service  includes  everything  —  shipping  &  logistics,  high 
resolution  scanning, digital  copies,  hard  drives,  and  online  hosting. 

•  We  work  on  your  schedule  and  budget  with  no  contract 
commitment  —  scan  in  batches,  and  pay-as-you-go. 

•  You  exclusively  own  and  control  the  original  scans  and  all  copies. 
No  partnership  is  required. 

How  will  you  benefit? 

As  the  steward  of  your  community's  published  history,  you  know  the 
value  of  your  printed  newspaper  archive.  Don't  wait  —  begin  your 
digitization  before  you  suffer  a  loss! 

•  Digital  copies  preserve  your  archive,  and  effectively  nullify 
physical  loss. 

•  Your  bound  volume,  loose,  and  microfilm 
materials  can  be  digitized. 

•  Fully  searchable. 

•  Integrate  with  your  existing  PDF  archive. 

Case  studies  and  testimonials 

Please  visit  our  website  for  complete  details: 
www.ArchivelnABox.com 


Reach  Decision  Makers 


Is  Explaining  Your  New-media 
Business  to  Newspaper  Executives 
a  Constant  Challenge? 

Rapid  and  continuous  technology  changes  make  it  tough 
for  publishing  executives  to  keep  current  with  products 
and  services  provided  by  new-media  companies. 

Our  readers  constantly  ask  if  we  would  create  a  directory, 
listing  new-media  companies  and  outlining  how  they  ben¬ 
efit  newspapers. 

Newspaper  industry  decision  makers  are  looking  to  sim¬ 
plify  their  lives,  and  our  new  business  directory  will  help 
publishers  better  understand  the  products  and  services 
you  sell. 

To  advertise  in  E&Ps  Business 
Directory,  please  contact: 

E&P  Sales 

(949)  660-6150,  ext.  214 
sales@editorandpublisher.com 


ECfP 

EDITOR  W  PUBUSH  ER . 


E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Phone:  800-887-1615 


E-mail:  classifiedsia)editorandpublisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Appraisers 


Appraisers 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

i  j  For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 

a  WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 

[  j  Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twitter.com/kamengroup 

I  I  Customized  User-Friendiy  25  Page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

;  j  The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
||  New  York  (516)379-2797  •Email:  InfoCceKomenOroup.com 

[  I  •  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers- Sales 

i  i  •  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 

•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 
i  i  626  RXR  Piaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  1 1 556 


KAMiEN  Co.  Group  Services 

Pttfrlisltittif  i'oinifttiii/  .'\pi>ftiisctls  A-  lirttkcriiitf 


«  35  Years  Pubf?sfmg  Experience 
*  Book,  Magazine  &  Newspaper  Company  Financial  Valuations 
a  Global  Expertise,  Deep  Market  Knowledge,  Unmatched  Integrity 


516.379.2797  •  626  RXR  Plaza  •  Uniondale,  NY  11556 
infoc^kamengi'oup.com  •  www.kamengroup.com 


1  KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

i  When  it  matters  most  to  the  legal  community  &  publishing 
■  industry,  they  always  turn  to  Kamen  &  Co.  Group  Services. 

:  So  should  you! 


516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


Whose  voice  do 
industry  leaders  seek? 

Just  ask  them. 

"Kevin  Kamen  works  relentlessly.  Whenever  he  speaks  about 
the  publishing  business  or  companies,  I  pay  dose  attention." 

-  Paul  Tash  (Mr.  Tash  is  Chairman  of  the  Pulitzer  Board 
and  CEO/Chairman  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Times.)  August  1,2014 

"Kevin  Kamen  is  one  of  the  world's  best-known  and  most 
prolific  brokers  of  media  properties  and  companies." 

-  Gypsy  C.  Gallardo,  CEO/Publisher  of 
The  Power  Broker  Magazine,  July  30,2014 


Whose  judgement  do  they  trust? 

"Kevin  Kamen  correctly  predicted  as  far  back  as  201 0  that 
a  buyer  would  be  willing  to  pay  $42  million  to  $51  million  for 
The  Journal ...  'They  paid  about  $4  million  to  $5  million  more 
than  they  should  have/  Kamen  told  WPRI.com ...  Kamen 
suggested  Gatehouse  was  motivated  to  pay  a  premium  in 
part  to  ensure  a  competing  newspaper  chain  didn't  get  The 
(Providence)  Journal  instead." 

-  Ted  Nessi,  WPRI 12,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  July  23, 2014 


Getting  it 
right  matters! 


Considering  selling  your  publication? 
You  should  have  your  title  financially  valued 
correctly  and  listed  for  sale.  Call  or  come  visit 
Kamen  &  Co.  Group  Services  to  assist  you. 


info(®kamengroup.com  www.kamengroup.com 

KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

NY  (516)379-2797  •  FL  (727)786-5930  •  FAX  (516)379-3812 

626  RXR  Plaza,  Uniondale,  NY  11556 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting -Valuations'Sales'Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 


Representing  clients  with 
Knowledge  -  Experience  -  Integrity 
in  over  300  transactions. 

National  Media  Associates 

Visit  us  at; 

nationalmediasale5.com 

for  a  confidential  conversation. 


If  you  are  reading  this,  so  are  your  potential  customers! 
To  advertise,  call  1-800-887-161S 


Publications  For  Sale 


Publications  For  Sale 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

Family  owned  New  Mexico  Newspaper  &  Shopper,  Well 
branded  NY  Shopper,  NM  GREEN  Health/Eco  Monthly 
Newspaper,  Local  TN  Mag,  Charleston  &  Myrtle  Beach  5C 
Media  Group  (5  titles),  South  Carolina  Map  Guides  &  Tourist 
Mags.  West  Coast  Independent  Movie  Studio  &  Film 
Distributorship  seeks  investors  and/or  new  ownership. 


516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


editorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:  800-887-1615 
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Fax:  866-605-2323 


Help  Wanted 


Publications  For  Sale 


Publications  For  Sale 


Equipment  &  Parts 


Help  Wanted 


Publishing  Opportunities^B  Publishing  Opportunities 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  Ottumwa  Courier 
Ottumwa,  Iowa 

The  Ottumwa  Courier  seeks  a  high- 
energy,  experienced  advertising  di¬ 
rector  to  lead  its  sales  team 

The  advertising  director  develops 
and  executes  marketing  strategies 
across  multiple  platforms  to  maxi¬ 
mize  sales  and  enhance  our  market 
share.  This  person  works  with  the 
publisher  and  department  managers 
to  ensure  profitability  by  meeting 
revenue  and  expense  targets.  We  ex¬ 
pect  a  manager  who  quickly  spots 
trends  and  adjusts  to  maximize  gains 
or  minimize  losses.  Candidates  must 
also  know  how  to  develop  revenue 
opportunities  through  retention  and 
consultative  selling. 

Our  advertising  director  will  lead  a 
staff  of  five  outside  and  three  inside 
multimedia  account  executives  and 
oversee  direct  selling  for  major  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  key  affiliations.  We  ex¬ 
pect  a  skilled  leader  who  can  train, 
recruit  and  develop  a  committed 
sales  and  marketing  team.  Mentor¬ 
ing,  field  coaching  and  prospecting 
are  key  aspects  of  this  position. 

Exceptional  leadership,  marketing 
and  communication  skills  are  vital  for 
this  role.  Candidates  should  have  at 
least  eight  years  of  sales  or  sales 
management  experience  in  print  and 
digital  media.  This  person  must  be 
proficient  with  Microsoft  Office.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  display  ad  serving 
technologies  is  a  plus. 

The  Ottumwa  Courier  is  a  9,000-cir¬ 
culation,  five-day  newspaper  in 
southeastern  Iowa.  In  addition  to  the 
newspaper,  we  publish  a  weekly  TMC 
product,  a  quarterly  magazine  and  a 
website,  www.ottumwacourier.com. 

Ottumwa  is  a  family-oriented  com¬ 
munity  in  Southeast  Iowa,  just  90  mi¬ 
nutes  from  the  state  capital  of  Des 
Moines.  The  area  boasts  great  local 
schools,  many  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities  and  an  excellent  quali¬ 
ty  of  life. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation 
package  including  a  competitive  sal¬ 
ary,  bonus  plans,  paid  vacation, 
401  (k),  and  medical,  dental  and  vi¬ 
sion  insurance. 

Interested  candidates  should 
email  a  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Publisher 
Martin  Cody:  mcody@cnhi.com 

The  Ottumwa  Courier  is  a  CNHI  news¬ 
paper.  Based  in  Montgomery,  Alaba¬ 
ma,  CNHI  is  a  leading  publisher  of  local 
news  and  information.  Its  newspapers, 
websites  and  specialty  publications 
serve  communities  in  23  states. 


Representing  clients  with 
Knowledge  -  Experience  -  Integrity 
in  over  300  transactions. 

Nsitional  Media  Associates 

Visit  us  at: 

nationalmediasales.com 

for  a  confidential  conversation. 


FOR  SALE: 

PUBLISHING  IN  PARADISE 

Own  an  island  newspaper  and 
start  living  the  dream  on  St.  John, 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  —  one  of  the 
world's  top  travel  destinations. 
The  weekly  5f.  John  Tradewinds 
newspaper  was  established  in 
1972. The  community  newspaper 
has  a  paid  circulation  and  loyal 
advertisers.  Don't  delay  making 
your  dream  a  reality! 
$300,000 

Call  (340)  642-5365  or 
email:  malinda@tradewinds.vi 


PRINTING  PLATES  FOR  SALE 

8000  FNE  (Fuji  subtractive)  plates,  di¬ 
mensions  of  889  X  586  x  0.2  and  1 200 
FNE  (Fuji  subtractive)  plates,  dimen¬ 
sions  889  X  586  X  0.3.  All  are  on  skids, 
never  opened!  Make  an  offer. 

Call  Mark  (SI  8)828-1 61 6  x2401 


What  is  the  WORST  that  can  happen 
if  you  don't  advertise? 
NOTHING! 


ART  DIRECTOR 

United  Communications  Corporation 
has  an  amazing  opportunity  for  a 
high  energy  and  innovative  sales  and 
marketing  specialist  in  Southeastern 
Mass. 

One  of  the  few  remaining  independ¬ 
ent  family-owned  media  companies 
is  seeking  a  new  Ad  Director  for  its 
Sun  Chronicle  division,  a  group  of 
newspapers,  web  sites  and  apps  in  a 
thriving  market  uniquely  positioned 
between  Providence,  Boston  and 
Cape  Cod.  Newspaper  circulates  in 
10  towns,  including  Foxboro,  home 
of  New  England  Patriots. 

Our  new  ad  director  will  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  at  a  media  organization  commit¬ 
ted  to  excellence  in  satisfying  the  in¬ 
formation  and  marketing  needs  of 
the  consumers  and  businesses  in  our 
communities.  Media  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  marketing  or  PR  experi¬ 
ence  appreciated  as  well. 
Responsibilities  include  leading  a 
sales  team  to  grow  both  print  and 
digital  revenue.  This  covers  every¬ 
thing  from  ROP,  pre-prints,  classified, 
special  sections,  native  content  and 
beyond.  Strategic  planning  skills  and 
a  consultant-oriented  sales  philoso¬ 
phy  are  a  must.  As  a  manager,  we  will 
look  to  you  to  inspire  and  mentor  the 
sales  staff  while  working  construc¬ 
tively  with  other  departments. 

If  achieving  success  in  a  company 
culture  that  rewards  innovation, 
collaboration  and  hard  work  is 
part  of  your  personal  business 
plan,  please  respond  with  resume 
and  cover  letter  to: 
cniland@thesunchronicle.com. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Now  is  the  perfect  opportunity  to  own 
your  own  business  and  be  your  own  boss. 

( -  IV'.'  c-i  coll  800- S."??-! 78.2 

OWN 


.COM 


•  22  W  cut-off  1 1  -unit  SSC  with  folder  &  upper  former. 

Excellent  condition  and  available  immediately. 

'  22  %”  cut-off  14-unit  Goss  SC  including  after-market  two 
4-high  conversions.  Available  for  immediate  removal. 

22  %"  cut-off  12-unit  SC/SSC  COMMUNITY  press  -  SOLD 
22  3/4”  cut-off  9-unit  GOSS  SC  press  -  REDUCED  PRICE 


INLAND 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 


(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1@inlandnews.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 


YOU  CAN  PLACE  YOUR 
AD  BY  FAX: 

1-866-605-2323 


Please  tell  them  you  saw  it  in  EtrR 
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Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


BIRMINGHAM  CITY  EDITOR 

StyleBlueprint  is  looking  for  a  City  Ed¬ 
itor  in  our  Birmingham  market.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  city,  impeccable 
writing  and  editing  skills,  great  taste 
and  a  friendly  personality  with  the 
ability  to  manage  writers,  juggle  as¬ 
signments  and  meet  deadlines. 

To  apply,  please  email 
coco@styleblueprint.com 
or  call  (615)400-9743 


EDITOR 

The  Weatherford  Democrat  seeks  an 
energetic  editor  for  our  newsroom's 
top  leadership  position. 

We're  looking  for  an  editor  to  over¬ 
see  the  creation  of  quality  local  con¬ 
tent  for  print  and  digital  platforms. 
Our  editor  must  be  self-motivated, 
community-oriented  and  passionate 
about  local  news.  We  need  a  skilled 
leader  who  can  coach  and  motivate  a 
staff  eager  to  grow. 

The  editor  oversees  a  newsroom  staff 
which  includes  an  assistant  editor, 
sports  editor  and  three  news  report¬ 
ers.  While  leading  the  newsroom,  the 
editor  is  also  a  key  member  of  the 
Democrat's  senior  management 
team,  with  a  voice  in  strategic  initia¬ 
tives.  We  need  someone  who  is  digi¬ 
tally  focused;  we  post  frequently  to 
the  web  and  social  media. 

Applicants  should  have  a  newspaper 
management  background  and  versa¬ 
tile  skills  that  includes  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  storytelling  and  pagination.  Oth¬ 
er  key  attributes  include  effective 
communication,  time  management, 
the  ability  to  train  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  become  part  of  an  active 
community. 

Weatherford  is  the  county  seat  for 
Parker  County  and  home  to  Weather¬ 
ford  College.  The  city  is  located  30 
minutes  west  of  Fort  Worth  and  is 
enjoying  robust  growth. 

Interested  candidates  should 
email  their  resume,  work  samples 
and  a  cover  letter  on  why  they 
believe  they  are  qualified  for  the 
editor's  position  to  Managing 
Editor,  Dale  Gosser  at 
dgosser@trcle.com. 

The  Weatherford  Democrat  is  a  CNHI 
newspaper.  Based  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  CNHI  is  a  leading  publisher 
of  local  news  and  information.  Its 
newspapers,  websites  and  specialty 
publications  serve  communities  in  23 
states. 


PLACE  YOUR  AD  TODAY: 

1-800-887-1615 

edltorandpublisher.com 
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EDITOR 

Some  Western  regions  are  epicenters 
of  change.  Our  beautiful  Oregon 
community  is  one  of  those.  The  terri¬ 
tory  served  by  the  Blue  Mountain  Ea¬ 
gle  frequently  juggles  forest  health, 
logging,  public  lands  grazing,  water 
supply,  wildlife  habitat  improve¬ 
ments  and  wildfire  resilience. 

For  a  journalist  who  thrives  on  the 
new  story  of  the  West,  becoming  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Eagle  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Our  work  place  offers  year- 
round  recreational  opportunities,  in¬ 
cluding  backpacking,  camping,  fish¬ 
ing,  hunting,  snowmobiling  and 
horseback  riding. 

Part  of  a  family-owned  Oregon  me¬ 
dia  company,  the  Blue  Mountain  Ea¬ 
gle  is  located  in  John  Day,  Oregon, 
just  3  hours  from  Bend  and  Pendle¬ 
ton.  There  is  a  small-town  lifestyle 
and  the  news  opportunities  are  var¬ 
ied  and  challenging.  The  community 
is  at  the  center  of  an  evolving  natural 
resource  restoration  economy,  which 
gains  statewide  and  even  national  at¬ 
tention. 

The  Eagle,  seeks  an  energetic,  crea¬ 
tive,  outgoing  and  hard-working  Edi¬ 
tor.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  join  a 
company  that  believes  in  community 
journalism.  The  Eagle  is  the  oldest 
(146  years)  weekly  newspaper  in 
Eastern  Oregon  and  is  part  of  EO  Me¬ 
dia  Group,  an  award-winning  and  in¬ 
novative  news  organization  with  ac¬ 
tive  owners. 

We  seek  a  journalist  who  is  passion¬ 
ate  about  local  news,  excited  about 
the  opportunity  to  publish  in  print, 
on  line  and  with  social  media.  You'll 
manage  and  mentor  two  newsroom 
employees  and  work  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  page  design  team.  Your  jour¬ 
nalistic  integrity  is  a  must;  leadership, 
budgeting,  multi-media  and  mentor¬ 
ing  experience  are  a  plus.  This  is  a 
hands-on  position  that  edits  and 
writes  stories;  takes  photos;  posts 
daily  to  our  web  site;  and  uses  social 
media  to  engage  readers.  Along  with 
the  Eagle's  Publisher,  you  will  need 
to  be  involved  in  the  community. 

EO  Media  Group  owns  11  newspa¬ 
pers  and  1 7  websites  that  provide  ac¬ 
curate,  fair  and  timely  reporting 
about  the  people  and  issues  impact¬ 
ing  the  communities  we  serve  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  reflecting  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  spirit  of  a  free  press. 

Candidates  with  an  education  in 
journalism  or  a  related  field,  plus 
at  least  5  years  of  progressive 
newspaper  leadership  experience 
should  send  resume  and  letter  of 
interest  to  EO  Media  Group,  PO 
Box  2048,  Salem,  OR  97308-2048, 
by  fax  to  (503)371  -2935  or  e-mail 
hr@>eomediagroup,com 


PUBLISHER 
MARTINSVILLE  BULLETIN 

As  a  community  newspaper  publish¬ 
er,  or  manager  of  a  team  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  news  or  circulation,  you've  been 
a  leader  for  continuous  improve¬ 
ment.  If  you're  ready  for  the  next 
leadership  step,  you  may  be  the  pub¬ 
lisher  candidate  we're  seeking  for  a 
growing  Virginia  daily  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

The  Martinsville  Bulletin,  a  BH  Media 
13,000-circulation  newspaper,  needs 
a  dynamic  publisher  who's  dedicated 
to  growing  all  aspects  of  a  profitable 
business  and  providing  a  key  com¬ 
munity  leadership  voice.  This  posi¬ 
tion  also  will  have  oversight  for  a 
nearby  tri-weekly  in  an  adjacent 
county. 

If  you  believe  you're  the  right 
leader  for  this  challenge, 
we  want  to  hear  from  you. 

Apply  online  at 
jobs.roanoke.com 
and  email  your  resume  to 
TerryJamerson@roanoke.com. 

EOE 


Representing  clients  with 
Knowledge  -  Experience  -  Integrity 
in  over  300  transactions. 

National  Media  Associates 

Visit  us  at: 

nationalmediasale5.com 

for  a  confidential  conversation. 


START  HERE;  GO  ANYWHERE 

Do  your  career  goals  exceed  your 
current  position?  Are  you  self-moti¬ 
vated,  willing  to  work  hard  as  part  of 
a  team  to  grow  professionally  as  you 
help  our  organization  grow  and  suc¬ 
ceed?  Want  to  work  in  a  newspaper 
and  community  media  organization 
that  has  confidence  in  our  industry 
and  is  investing  it's  future?  Find  out  if 
you  fit  a  company  with  strong  track 
record  of  developing  people,  news¬ 
papers  and  communities.  At  Boone 
Newspapers  we  have  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  in  advertising,  news  and 
for  those  who  seek  to  become  pub¬ 
lishers.  Excellent  pay,  bonus,  bene¬ 
fits. 

Sent  inquiries  to 

BNI  Vice  President  Kevin  Cooper  at 
kevin.cooper@boonenewspapers.com 


94th  Annual  EDITOR&PUBLISHER. 

Newspaper 

DataBook 

The  201 5  DataBook  contains  tens  of  thousands  of  facts  for  more 
than  8,000  daily  and  weekly  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  110.2  million! 
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I  Shoptalk /commentary _ 

Rolling  Stone’s  problems  are  also 
journalism’s  problems 


By  John  Kroll 

read  the  Columbia  Journalism 
School’s  report  on  the  Rollmg 
Stone  rape  stor}^  and  was  ap¬ 
palled.  But  in  a  recent  post  (bit. 
ly/lH910HO),  I  argued  that  much 
of  the  reaction  missed  the  point.  Yes, 
Rolling  Stone  screwed  up.  Yes,  the 
reporter  and  editors  \aolated  well- 
kno^^Tl  journalism  standards,  and 
their  apologies  and  explanations  are 
unsatisfyingly  tepid.  But  the  real  story 
isn’t  what  happened  with  this  one 
story;  it’s  how  journalism  really  works. 


Consider  how  many  people 
outside  Rolling  Stone  have 
been  damaged  hy  this  epic 
failure. 


On  the  surface,  after  all.  Rolling 
Stone  did  the  things  our  industry 
claims  make  our  work  professional: 
The  reporter  inter\iewed  multiple 
sources.  The  stoiy'^  went  past  its  pri¬ 
mary  editor  more  than  once.  The  two 
top  dogs— managing  editor  Will  Dana 
and  publisher  Jann  Wenner— read 
the  stor>^  before  publication.  It  went  to 
a  fact-checker— a  procedure  theo¬ 
retically  even  more  rigorous  than  a 
newspaper’s  copy  editing.  And  it  was 
Umwered. 

So  how  did  they  screw  up  so  thor¬ 
oughly? 

•  Compromises  were  made;  an  edi¬ 
tor  used  pseudon}Tns  in  cases  where 
he  and  his  reporter  were  aware  they 


didn’t  really  know  who  said  what. 

•  Hard  questions  were  dodged;  the 
reporter  stopped  pushing  her  source 
because  she  was  afraid  of  losing  the 
story,  and  the  editor  stopped  pushing 
the  reporter  because,  well,  it  seems 
because  he  just  got  tired  of  pushing. 

•  Dana  and  Wenner  declined  to 
interrogate  the  story,  saying  now  that 
they  thought  their  subordinates  took 
care  of  such  details. 

•  The  fact-checker’s  concerns  were 
brushed  away. 

•  The  reporter  says  she  \\nshes  her 
editor  had  pushed  her  more— in  other 
words,  she  should  not  be  expected  to 
have  enough  self-motivation  to  do  the 
job  right. 

•  The  reporter,  her  editor,  and  the 
fact-checker  all  say  their  main  source 
was  just  ever  so  believable. 

I’ve  seen  all  that  before  (just  not  all 
at  once).  And  more.  I’ve  seen  editors 
order  a  story  rewritten,  or  rewrite  it 
themselves,  to  fit  the  budget  line  they 
promised  before  reporting  began.  I’ve 
seen  colleagues  excuse  away  sloppy 
reporting  because  they  believed  the 
reporter  was  on  the  side  of  right. 

What  occurred  dit  Rolling  Stone 
was  extreme,  but  not  unique.  Our 
industiy^’s  unwillingness  to  admit 
how  common  its  flaws  are  (and  were, 
long  before  cutbacks)  is  one  reason  it 
struggles  in  an  age  of  crowd-sourced 
fact-checking.  We  can’t  blame  things 
on  ha\ing  fewer  bodies  in  the  news¬ 
rooms:  It  doesn’t  matter  how  many 
diligent,  determined  journalists  you 
put  in  a  room;  just  one  weak  link,  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  up  the  chain,  can  let  bad 


stories  get  through.  Wlien  bad  work 
gets  close  enough  to  publication,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  circle  the  wagons. 

Here’s  where  the  Rolling  Stone 
mess  goes  beyond  bad  journalism  and 
becomes  a  sin:  The  collapse  of  this  one 
story  casts  doubt  on  all  other  reporting 
about  sexaial  assault.  We  journalists 
like  to  talk  about  our  value  to  society; 
this  is  the  flip  side.  Our  errors  don’t 
just  affect  us. 

We  do  victims  of  sexual  assault  no 
favors  when  we  fail  to  investigate  their 
stories  before  publishing  them.  We 
know  that  eyewitness  testimony  is 
often  flawed.  This  is  true  for  those  who 
have  endured  trauma.  Isn’t  it  better 
to  uncover  and  resolve  discrepancies 
in  the  reporting,  rather  than  let  the 
victim  be  picked  apart  in  public? 

Consider  how  many  people  outside 
Rolling  Stone  have  been  damaged  by 
this  epic  failure.  That’s  the  sin  of  slop¬ 
py  reporting:  It  causes  far  more  social 
ill  than  other  ethical  lapses,  such  as 
plagiarism  or  remo^^ng  an  errant  pair 
of  legs  from  a  photo.  We  fire  plagia¬ 
rists  on  the  spot  and  shove  photogra¬ 
phers  out  the  door  for  Photoshopping. 
But  sloppy  reporting  and  editing?  So 
far,  at  least,  no  one  at  the  magazine 
is  out  of  a  job.  Wliat  does  that  tell  us 
about  our  priorities? 

John  Kroll  teaches  journalism  at 
Kent  State  University.  He  worked 
in  newsrooms  for  three  decades, 
most  recently  as  online  editor  of 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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Dear  E&P  Readers: 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
announce  the  immediate 
availability  of  our  new  HTME 
Multi- Screen  ad  offering! 

This  offering  enables  you  to  monetize  your 
premium  display  inventory  at  top  tier  GPM  rl 
across  all  desktop,  tablet  &  mobile  de 
you  will  love  our  flexible  workmg  re 
structure... 

Capture  the  opportimi^toc 
me  direetly  ati  ngtept^Ar 


NEWSCYCLE  Solutions  delivers  the  most  complete  range  of  software 
solutions  for  the  global  news  media  industry,  including  news  content 
management,  advertising,  circulation,  audience,  and  analytics. 

Newscycle  serves  more  than  750  media  companies  with  8,000 
properties  across  more  than  30  countries  on  6  continents. 


You  want  a  technology  partner  that  can  help  turn 
your  imagination  into  reality. 


Go  to  newscyclesolutions.com/demo  and  schedule  a  live  demo 


